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MEMOIR OF THE LATE RICHARD HURD, D.D. BISHOP OF 
WORCESTER. 


a 


ICHARD HURD, whose once celebrated author of the 

name has been long connected ‘* Sacred Classics i)lustrated and 
with the literature and theology of defended ¢.”” — Blackwall, who 
his time, was born about the year was well fitted to discern and 
1721, at ‘ Penford, inthe parish encourage a scholar’s literary 
of ‘Tetenhall, in Staffordshire’,’? inclinations, died when his pue 
where his father was a farmer. pil was only nine years of age. 
His very early education he ree He came next under the tule 
ceived trom Anthony Blackwall, tion of “the Rev. Mr, Bud- 
master of the Free Grammar worth, head master of the gram- 
School of Market Bosworth, the mar school at Brewood,’ where 


* Such is the account of Bishop Hurd’s birth-place, given in Shaw's Hi-tor 
of Staffordshire, 1768, i. 280, and since in Nichols’s Leicestershire, iii. 1071, thoug 
in the Obituaries of -all the Magazines, he is said to have been.“ a native of 
Congreve, in the parish of Penkridge, Staffordshire.” 


+ Blackwall's theory respecting the classical purity of the Greek Testament 
has been exploded of late years, even by orthodox critics, especially by the 
late Dr. Campbell, in the “ Preliminary Dissertations” to his Translation of the 
Four Gospels. Yet formerly, “ such was the reputation of Mr. Blackwall’s 
performance, that the two volumes were translated into Latin and published at 
oe in the year 1736.” Biog. Brit. 2nd Ed. v. 18, Note. Blackwall was a 
highly orthodox divine. He detected the heresy of Locke's Paraphrase, pt noe 
terms with Socinians or Unitarians of any description, and was a firm believer 
in the three heavenly witnesses. Yet he has the merit of early contending for the 
propriety of a new English version of the scriptures. He says that “ innumerable 
instunces might be made of faulty translations of the divine original, which 
either weaken its sense, or debase and tarnish the beauty of its language ;” and 
that the “ unpiejudiced must acknowledge that there was less occasion to change 
the old version into the present, than to change the present into a new one. 
Sac. Class. i, 419—424. ii. xv. xxi, 260. Note. 
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he finished his education for the 
University*. Mr. Budworth is 
described by his pupil, in the de- 
dication of Horace to Sir Edward 
Littleton, as ** an excellent per- 
son to whom they had both been 
extremely obliged; and who pos- 
sessed every talent of a periect 
jnstitutor of youth.” 

Leaviag Brewood, Mr. Hurd 
entered himself of Fanmanuel Col- 
lege, where in 1748, he was a 
contributor to the Cambridge 
Verses on the peace of Aix la 
Chapelle. This was probably, 
his first appearance trom the 
press, and his sole attempt in 
that line of composition, He had 
now, as we learn from himself 4, 
*“ the honour of being personally 
acquainted” with Warburton, who 
having as ably encountered, as 
he had rudely provoked a variety 
of opposition, began to take his 
station among the literary vete- 
rans of his time. It has been 
said, we know not on what au- 
thority, that Llurd was introduced 
to Warburton by Mr. Allen of 
Bath, to whom Warburton himself 
had been recommended by Pope. 

In 1749, our academic com. 
menced a long extended career of 
lite ary reputation by publishing 
iMony:mously Horace’s drs Poe. 
fica, or ‘the Epistle to the 
Pisos,” with a commentary and 
notes. lLhese were in English, a 


mode of publication possessing 


obvious advantages, yet almost 
an innovation in classical crit}. 
cism. In 1751, he was the 
reputed author of a pamphlet, 
in support of the discipline of the 
University, which passed through 
three editions. <A defence of this 
pamphlet was also attributed to 
Mr. Hurd. In 1752, appeared 
his first theological publication, 
an Assize Sermon, preached at 
Norwich, on * the mischiefs of 
enthusiasm and bigotry.”” About 
the same time he obtained cle. 
rical preterment, being chosen 
‘‘ minister of St. Andrews. the 
Little, in Cambridge.” 

The Ars Poetica was repub- 
lished in 1753, still anonymous- 
ly, with an affectionate dedica. 
tion to Sir Edward Littleton, to 
whom Mr. Ifurd had been col- 
lege-tutor. The “ Epistle to 
Augustus” was now added in a 
second volume on the same plan 
as the former, with “ a discourse 
on poctical imitation ,’’ This 
second volume was put under the 
protection of Warburton in a de 
dicatory epistle, some passages 
in which can hardly escape the 
charge of adulation to which such 
compositions have been peculiarly 
liable. ‘The patron, whose “cr 
ticisms on Pope and Shakespeare” 
are declared to be ‘* admirable,” 
yet merely his “ amusements,” Is 
constituted a dictator over the 
republic of letters. After being 


*“ Mr. Budworth would sometimes observe that young Mr. Hurd did not ap- 
" " ° > ' 
ply much to his book when he first came to his school, and that he continued 19 
an unpromusing state till the last year before he went te the University, when 


began to study in earnest, and soon made 


such an astonishing progress, that with 


r > verry) 4 — ¢ 
rapture would Mr. B. say, he never knew so surprising an alteration, and so great 


an improvement in such a short time.” 


Gent Mag. lx. 787. Note. 


t “ Discourse by way of General Preface to the quarto edition of Bishop 


Warburton's Werks,” 1794. P. 53. 


$ In this Dissertation and the Notes onthe “ Epistle to Aucustus,”” are some 
strictures on the poctical genius and critical powers of Addison. Theee have 


"Po leraA } qos. . . . . > 
been considered by Dr. Kippis in Biog. Brit. and Ed. i. 58, & 
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reminded of the state in which he 
¢ received modern Criticism,’ as 
if placed under his care by a de- 
cree of Parnassus, he is said to 
have “struck out a new original 
plan,” and by ‘* a pertect insight 
into human nature, and so enno- 
bling the exercise of literary by 
the addition of the justest moral 
oynsure, advanced criticism to 
its full glory.” 

Warburton, sufficiently impa- 
tient of censure, was not insensi- 
ble to the value of praise. He 
was indeed like Wolsey as por- 
trayed by Shakespeare, 

Lofty and sour to them that lov’d him 
not, 
But to those men that sought him, swect 
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As the editor of Pope, he took 
an early Occasion to return the 
compliment of this dedication, 
In a note annexed to the Essay on 
Criticism, (v. 652,) he attributes 
to the © commentary and notes” 
on Horace, an assemblage of all 
the eminent qualities which the 
ancient critics had singly display. 
ed. Nor was he content without 
bestowing upon his panegyrist a 
more substantial acknowledg. 
ment. Warburton had now for 
several years been ** preacher to 
the honourable society of Lin. 
coln’s Inn,” an offiee to which he 
had been chosen by an unanimous 
election, but which was rather 
merited by his talents than suited 


‘ . ee . ‘ . » Je 
as commer". to his inclination. Composition 


* Such he was to Doddridge, for whom, as a sectarian divine, he could have no 
predilection. His Biographer says, ‘* It was not his manner to court the good 
opinion of our Dissenters.” Dis. p. 112. To believe this, it is necessary 
enlyto read the Rev, Editor's insolent note on Pope's “ Modest Foster,” and 
the notice taken of “the Dissenter Leland,’ and “some of his things.” 
(in D. L. v. 152.) But Foster had ventured to explain the Jewish theo- 
cracy in a manner different from the system of the Divine Legation, and Leland 
had written expressly, though in most respectful terms, against the opinion there 
maintained of the pagan mysteries. (“ Necessity of Revelation,” 1.185.) Dod- 
dridge on the contrary appears to have sl Warburton with mt gai 
ene Their correspondence was first occasioned by a defence of the first vo- 
ume of D. L. written by Doddridge in a periodical wotk, called “the Weekly 
Miscellany.” He afterwards made an abstract of the second volume for “ The 
Works of the Learned.” the precursor of our Reviews. ‘This abstract W. de- 
clares to he “ too good for the journal,” and reserves for his own use, It might 
have been expected that two persons so competent to the task weuld have bene- 
fited each other during a familiar correspondence of twelve years, by“ finding, 
like a friend, something to blame,” as well as“ something to commend.’* No trace 
of this appears. W. says to D. “ I sat down to your aaealia the Family Expositor} 
with a great deal of malice, and a determined resolution not to spare you.— 
But your judgment is always so true, and your decision so right, that I am as 
unprofirable a reader to you as the least of your flock.” His correspondent was 
not behind him, for Doddridge was complaisant enough; he says, “ Where every 
thing is so charming as this second volume [of D, L.] will be, if it be like the 
first, it is difficult to know what to omit, and consequenily how to abridge it,” 
Their correspondence closes in an affecting manner, more becoming learned and re- 
ligious men, and honourable to the firmness of Watburton’s attachment. Dod- 
dridge had written to his friend just as he was sailing for Lisbon, in the expecta- 
tion of dying there, Warburton replies “ Your kind letter gave me and will 
give Mr. Alien great conce:n; but tor our-elves, not you. Death whenever it 
happens, in a life spent like yours, is to be envied not pitied, and you will have 
the prayers of your friends as conquerors have the shouts of the crowd. God 
Preserve you! if he continues you here, to go on in his service; if he takes you 
to himself, to be erowned with glory — Be assured that the memory of our friend- 
hip will be as durable as my life.” Letters to and from Rev, P. Doddridge, 
15$8—210, 
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for the pulpit, according to bis 
biographer, was by no means his 
favourite occupation, for ** he had 
used himself very little to write 
sermons, till he came to Lincoln's 
Inn. [lis instructions to his pa- 
rish had either been delivered 
without notes, or extracted from 
the plainest discourses of our best 
preachers *.” Warburton now ac- 
commodated his own indisposition 
to clerical duty by associating his 
friend with himself as preacher at 
Lincoln’s Inn. Thus Mr. Hurd 
would easily become acquainted 
with rising lawyers and expectant 
statesmen, and Le led into that path 
which had conducted so many 
ecclesiastics before him, along the 
road of court favour, to the bigh 
places of the church. 

Our divine was no sooner thus 
connected with Warburton, than 
he bad an opportunity of strength- 
ening the attachment between 
them. It was on the following 
occasion, The learned author of 
** the Divine Legation of Moses,” 
had given a curious criticism on 
the Sixth Aeneid, in which he con. 
tended that ** the descent of Vir- 
gil’s hero into the infernal regions, 
was no other than a figurative de- 
scri tion of an Initiation; and 
particularly, a very exact picture 
of the spectacles in the Eleusinian 
mysteries ¢.” Several years after 
this opinion was proposed to the 
learned world, Dr. Jortin pub. 
lished (in 1755,) six * Disser. 
tations upon different subjects.” 
The last was ‘* On the state of 
the dead, as described by Homer 
and Virgil.” He was naturally 
Ted to consider the sixth Aineid, 


® Discourse, &c. pp 52. 70. 


+ D.L. 1. 270. 





when he speaks of Warburton’s 
opinion as “an elegant cunjec. 
ture, which had been laid before 
the public, and set forth to the 
best advantage, by a learned 
friend{.” This language, how. 
ever respectful, was far below 
the style of confidence in his eri. 
tical decisions with which the 
disciples of Warburton were ac. 
customed to approach their mas. 
ter. Besides that, Warburton jn 
*¢ Julian,” published a few years 
before, had mentioned bis * learn. 
ed friend Mr. Jortin,’? and * hig 
curious dissertations on Ecclesi. 
astical Antiquity, composed, like 
bis lite, not in the spirit of con. 
troversy, nor what is worse, of 
party, but of truth and can. 
dour ||.” This praise was well de- 
served, but for the condescension 
of praise from Warburton in the 
judgment of his admirers, nothing 
less than unqualified homage to 
his opinions could be an ade. 
quate return. Resentment was 
roused and soon displayed itself 
ina pamphlet * On the delicacy 
of friendship, a seventh disserta- 
tion addressed to the author of 
the sixth.” This pamphlet is 
dated from Lincoln’s Inn, and well 
known as the production of Mr, 
Hurd; written probably under 
the roof of Warburton, though he 
declares to Lowth, that “the 
pamphlet was published before he 
had so much as heard of the con. 
tents §.” It is composed through. 
out in a style of sarcasm hardly 
merited by the amiable and ac- 
complished scholar to whom it 
was addressed, and little credit. 
able to the heart of the writer, 


+ Six Dissertations, p. 29} 


| Discourse on Julian, 2d Kd. p. 316. Note. 


§ A Letter tothe Author of the D..L. 4th Ed, p 1r5. 








who was indeed upon reflection, 
so Wl satisfied with this produc. 
tion as to use every means in his 
power, but in vain, to supe 
press it. Lowth who, as “a cer- 
tain eminent professor,” had not 
escaped a sneer at ** his very edi- 
fying discourses on the Hebrew 
poetry *,” considered the author as 
having at least shewn more zeal 
than discretion in the undertak. 
ing, and more malevolent wit 
than good sense or honest inten. 
tion ia the perturmance +.” War- 
burton in reply, as might be ex- 
pected, applauds the design and 
tendency of this pamphlet which 
displays “the finest irony in the 
world,’ and describes the author 
as ‘Sa man of very superior ta. 
lents and genius, learning and 
virtue; indved a principal orna- 
ment of the age he lives in [.” 
Jortin, the party chiefly con- 
cerned, appears to have been lit- 
tle aflected by this rude hostili- 
ty, or at least, with true policy, 
to have concealed his feelings. He 
took no notice of the pamphlet 
except ina note to his ** Lite of 
Erasmus.’? The ** Dissertation 
on the Delicacy of Friendship,” 
had concluded with a Greck quo 
tation in praise of philosophers, 


at the eapense of “ little gramma._ 


rians.” Jortin copies the quota. 
tion, closing his note with the re. 
mark that “* grammarians account 
it no disgrace to be vilified by a 
mountebank |}.”. In the progress 
of this Memoir, it will be seen 
how a distinguished scholar, now 
living, thought fit to draw the 
** Seventh Dissertation” from the 
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oblivion to which the author had 
long consigned it, and to re-expose 
it to the censure of the learned; 
under what provocation does net 
clearly appear. 

Another opportunity soon oce 
curred to cement the connexion 
between Mr. Hurd and his learned 
patron. Ona the publication of 
Hiume’s ** Natural History of 
Religion,” Warburton had com. 
municated some remarks on that 
work to his friend, who obtained 
his consent to publish them with 
an introduction and conclusion 
from his own pen, Such is the 
account given in the ** Dis- 
course by way of Pretace,’’ pre. 
fixed to the works of the Bishop 
of Gloucester in 1794. ‘Lill that 
time, Mr. Hurd bad been consie 
dered as the sole author of the 
pamphlet, to whose amusement 
even Hume failed to discover the 
hand of the master himself q. 
He says that ** Dr. Hurd wrote 
apamphiet against his work with 
all the oiiberal petalance, are 
rogance, and seurrility, which 
distinguish the  Warburtonian 
school §.’’ [tis much to be ree 
gretted thatan infidel could bring 
a censure so just against brs 
Christian oppoucnt, for he os 
railed against in the ** Remarks” 
asa * captious, versatile, and 
evasive whter—a puny dialecti- 
cian from the north, who came 
to the attack with a beggarly 
troop of routed sophisms—the 
philosophic head of a philosophic 
gang, who dealtin mere pedlars’ 
wares of matter and motion.” 
Such are the ** choice expres. 


* Seventh Dissertation in Tracts by Warburton and a Warburtonian,” p. 225 


t Letter, &c. p. 107. 

$ Id. pp. 115, 116. 

i — Erasmus, 4to. p. 604. 
49 Discourse, &c. pp 81, 82. 
§ Hume's * Own Life,” p. 51 










































sions” which the learned editor 
of “ Tracts by Warburton and a 
Warburtonian”’ has selected from 
this performance *. 
During the same year, 17957, 
Mr. Hurd was more agrecably 
occupied in to his 
friend, the poet, Mason, a disser- 
tation “* On the Marks of Imita- 
tion:” this was afterwards reprint- 
ed with the Horace, and has been 
considered as the most Ingenious 
of his critical Essays. The au- 
thor had now succeeded as senior 
fellow of his college to the living 
of ‘Thurcaston, in Leicestershire, 
a sequestered spot, rendered vene- 
rable as the birth-place of Lati- 
mer, whose portrait Is preserved 
m the rectorial house. Mr: Hurd 
appears to have discovered 
through life a taste for hiterary 
leisure and retirement beyond 
what the dignified clergy have 
generally possessed. Tis friend, 
Mason, indecd, supposes him, 


addressing 
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perhaps with an allowable poetic 
licence, to have here set up the 
terminus of ecclesiastical ambi- 
tion, and to have possessed an im. 
dependence of spirit which other 
observers have fatled to discover, 
in one who has been too justly 
entitled the atde-de-camp and 
eventhe sycophant of Warburtonf, 
Dedicating to him Caractacus, 
in a beautiful elegy, after de- 
scribing the “friend of his youth” 
who had guided and cherished his 
studious pursuits, the poct speaks 
of Mr. Hurd as one 
—— who grac’d by ev’ry liberal art 
That best might shine among the learn. 
ed train, 
Yet more excelled in morals and in 
heart ; 
Whose equal mind could see vain fore 
tune show’r 
Her flimsy favours on the fawning crew, 
While in low Thurcaston’s sequester'd 
bow’r, 
She fix'd him distant from promotion’s 
view. 


[Te be concluded in our next.) 


* Tracts, &c. p. 161. 


+ Latimer was 


Gace about 1470. In asermon before Edward VI. he gives the 


following account of his family, which may be interesting as “a tale of other 


times.” 














































‘« My father was a yeoman, and had no lands of his own, only he had a farnma 
of three or four pounds by the year at the utmost, and upon which he tilled so 
much as kept half a dozen men. He had walk for one hundred sheep; and my 
mother milked thirty kine. He was able, and did find the king {| Hen. VII.] a har- 
ness, with himself and his horse, whilst he came to the place that he should re- 
ecive the king's wages. I can remember that I buckled his harness when he 
went to Blackheath ficld [a muster against the Cornish rebels, 1497.] He kept 
me to school, or else | had not been able to have preached before the king’s ma- 
jesty now. He married my sisters with five pounds or twenty nobles a piece; so 
that he brought them up in godliness and fear of God. He kept hospitality for 
his poor neighbours; and some alms he gave to the poor. And all this he did of 
the said farm. 

“Sermon by the Rev. Father in Christ, Master Hugh Latimer, Bishop of 
Worcester. Being the first of seven preached before king Edward the 6th, 
within the preaching-place in the palace at Westminster, on the eighth day ef 
March in the year 1549." Latimer’s Sermons, 1758, i. 79. 

i Disney's Alem. of Sykes, pp: 383, 384. 
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A RATIONAL CHRISTIA 


N’S ANSWER TO THE ** CHURCHMAYX.” 


a 


Tu the Editor of the 


SIR, 
Unless your numerous readers 
annex less importance than my- 
self to the attempt made by a 
churchman, in your 28th num. 
ber, for April last, (p. 184,) to 
prove that Unitarians are not ra- 
tional Christians, it will, I ima- 
gine, scarcely fail to excite various 
replies. Lest however no answer 
should appear so soon as may be 
desired, l teel inclined to send 
you a few observations on the 
subject, not only for the 
preventing some misappreliensions 
which may occur from wrong 
statements, but of narrowing the 
debateable ground between the 
contending parties. 
First then, an Unitarian is not 
therefore a Necessarian. Nay 
perh aps they, who have best de. 
fended the doctrine of nec ssity . 
have been such as Edwards and 
Hartley, of whom the former 
was a rigid Calvinist and the lat- 
ter an orthodox believer. How 
nearly the theological sentiments 
of J. Palmer, Price, or G. Walker, 
approximated severally to what 
in the present age is called Uni- 
tarianism, I pretend not to say 
but it is certain, they were i 
staunch advocates for the freedom 
of the human will. Before how- 
ever your correspondent can prove, 
that ‘the doctrine of necessity 1s 
irrational, it may possibly become 
bim to demonstrate, that the apos- 
tle Paul was not a believer in the 


sake of 


Monthly Repository. 


same, to distinguish between this 
opinion and that of an universal 
providence, to show that the fore- 
knowledge of the Deity is not an 
evidence for the previous appotat- 
ment of events, and to reflect on 
the good consequences, which 
Hartley, in his essay on the me- 
Chanisin of the human mind, has 
stated as strong presumptions in 
its favour. Universal restoration 
may follow as an inference or co. 
rollary from the admission of this 
doctrine; but the impenitent, it is 
obvious must pass through vari- 
ous and difficult processes, which 
may at least for ever remind them 
of what they have lost by not 
faithfully conunuing in well- doing. 

Miracles, like prayers, may be 
links in the chain of effects, ne- 
cessarily connected with the pre- 
If the human mind 
how miracles 
they mighs 
appear to the luwe 
ul nature as any oth e rphe nomena : 
at least, Farmer's essay has sufli. 
ciently shewn them not to be so 
niuch interruptions or violations 
of nature, according to the lan- 
guage of your correspondent, as 
deviations from common appear. 
ances for the sake of effecting 
greater good, of drawing g the ate 
tention of the human mind to 
important doctrine or to its own 
moral improvement, 

They, who use not the means, 
are not likely to secure the end, 


VIOUS Causes. 
could understand 
had been performed, 
as agreeable t 
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4:2 A Rational Christian’s Answer to the Churchman. 


If prayers be lke wings, with 
which men may Hy to heaven, it 
hs pe rhe lly consistent with what 
we called the dcctrine « t necessity 
to use them. In hike mannr, pu- 
Dishment may be regaracd as il 
he ‘ssaury Consequence of Ruski, 
the agent of lis destruction or 
She meausol us restoration, ‘bh hus 
the pica Ol the off nding slave. 
that he could vot help transgies- 
sing, Was proscnhy ov rruled by 
his philosepaical master’s reply, 
* nor can | help punishing you.” 
The ratroduction and exrtence of 
evil nay be probloms, which no 
systern of philos phy or divinity 
Can sutishic torily solve. Yet their's 
may be the most reason. ble mea, 
who suppose pains and evils ne- 
cessary attendants upon fimited 
imperfect Creatures in a state of 
probation. ‘To require a world 
without them is in fact to subject 
the mind to Pope's censure; 
* Mcn would be angels, angels would 
be .ods: 
Aspiring to be gods, if angels fell, 
Aspiing to be angels, men rebel.” 
Well might it be, ai all the 
Positive aavecates, whether for 
the freedom ot the human will or 
for the doctrine ot necessity, would 
take the Jesson, which perhaps 
Alsbton meat only tor Oue party, 
astn tact applicable to both, when 
he represented some of the fallen 
mite is ns 
“* Rea oning high, of providence, fore- 
knowledge, will and fate, 
Fixed fate, iree-wil, fore-knowledge 
a sovute, 


Findiwy no end in wandering mazes 
lot” 


As much then as the champi- 
ons for nee ssily, may your Cor 
respondent be obliged to recon. 
¢ile the pains and evils of the 
workd with the wisdom and benes 
wolence of the Divine Being. 
} 


Nay he has left all objections in 
gigantic glare around them, by 
nut providing such a method for 
their diminution or their removal 
as the doctrine of necessity, united 
with that of universal salvation, 
hich thus accompanied ma 
nore properly be called the doc- 
trine of an universal, eternal and 
everlasting Providence,) may more 
easily supply. God will have all 
to be saved aad to come to the 
knowledge of the truth. Does 
he only wish it, or is it not his 
will, purpose and decree, which 
nothing can effectually, evenius 
ally resist or prevent? Can he 
not do what he will, or will he 
not do what is in his almighty 
power, to make all creatures not 
indeed equally, but on the whole 
and finally, so happy that exist. 
ence shall be to them all a bless. 
ing and not a curse, a favour and 
not a burthen? Proper answers 
to these questions may lead some 
of your readers to a more rations 
al, as well as more scriptural 
system of belief than that which 
your correspondent the Church. 
man seems to recommend. 

In the next place, what Uni- 
tarian Christian ever said or 1ntle 
mated, that the scriptures were 
hot Inspired In Instances which 
required a heavenly interposition, 
as in piedictions made known 
long before the events occurred, 
or in doctrines or precepts above 
the human mind to reveal, to 
discover er to teach? Whether 
these instances are numerous oF 
hot, is anviher question. The 
language, in which the Divine 
character and perfections are de- 
scribed in the Old ‘Testament, 
might or might not be owing to& 
higher inspiration, than even such 
noble ideas could suggest. The 











instructions of Jesus Christ are 
unparalleled. The precepts re- 
commending love to God and to 
our neighbour appear first in the 
writings of Moses; but the grand 


universal rule of justice and of 


social conduct, ** whatever ye 
would that others should do unto 
you, do ye even so unto them,”’ 
is to be found only in the New 
Testament. What have been call- 
ed the natural arguments for a 
future state, may be only re- 
spectable presumptions compared 
with the full revelation of that 
doctrine in the holy scriptures, 
along with its confirmation and 
exemplification in the resurrec. 
tion of Jesus Christ. But that 
even fishermen and husbandmen, 
to whom the Jewish scriptures 
were familiar, who had been 
daily favoured with the instruc- 
tions of the Messiah, who were 
thus persuaded, that the Divine 
mercy would be extended to pe- 
oitent reformed man, and as. 
sured that the Divine favour 
for ever would be bestowed on 
those who work righteousness, 
that men thus circumstanced were 
unable, without supernatural as- 
sistance, to relate the history of 
Christ’s life, especially with the 
aid of those early memoirs, which 
it seems from the introduction to 
Luke’s gospel were in being long 
beioie he wrote, is 1 fancy much 
more than your correspondent the 
Churchman will be able to prove, 
at least to the general satisllesion 
gt the Christian world. Nec deus 
intersit, nisi dignus tindice nodus 
meiderit. Let ygt a god appear, 
but for a purpose worthy of a god. 
Such was the advice given by Ho- 
race to those wiiters of poetical 
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fictions, who were accustomed to 
feign divine interpositions, to res 
deem their heroes from the diffi. 
culties and dangers, to which they 
were exposed. The observation 
is applicable to the students of 
the heavenly records, who wish 
to decide what human nature can 
and what it cannot do without 
unusual divine assistance, ACe 
cording to Mr. G. Walker’s ex- 
cellent representation in his 52nd 
sermon, the New ‘Testament, as 
well as the character of Jesus 
Clirist, may be as great a miracle 
as any which is recorded; both 
may be unaccountable phenome 
ha, without the sppposition of a 
divine revelation, or of a divine 
spirit or providence. Yetstill the 
apostles were not all fishermen or 
husbandmen. Matthew was a 
publican and belonged to an order 
of men, who like excisemen in 
modern. days, were probably at 
least not ill educated in the come 
mon arts of life. ‘The nature of 
their office, so nearly allicd to 
extortion aad oppression, might 
render them unpopular charac. 
ters, but Cicero has observed, 
that most of the publicans, col- 
lectors or farmers of the revenue 
in his time were of the equestrian 
order, in modern language, knights 
inferior only to senators and form. 
ing a kind of connecting link bee 
tween the patricians and the ple. 
bians. Luke's profession, that 
of a physician, might enable hire 
to forin that elegant and correct 
style, which appears in his write 
ings. Besides, who was more 
active in spreading the gospel than 
the apostle Paul, and yet he it 
is certain was acquainted cven 
with Grecian literature *, and ree 


* Acts xvii. a8 x Cor. xv. 33. Titus i. 22. 
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ceived probably the best educa. 
tion, which ‘Tarsus, the Athens 
of the East. and Jerusalem, (where 
he wus a disciple of the liberal 
and tolerant, or at least politic, 
Gamaticl,) could afford. Since 
this apostle has made a very im- 
portant distinction between what 
he spake of himself and what he 
received from the Lord, 1 Cor. 
vi, 6. 8 10. 12, &c. whether 
he referred only to marriages, 
divorces or to the general scheme 
of the Christian doctrine, this 
distinction may justify Unitan- 
ans on rational grounds in not ad- 
mitting that plenary inspiration 
for which the Churchman scems 
io plead. 

There may be many Unitarians, 
who are miaterialists, but the 
opinions of these classes or sects 
have no necessary connexion, 
yet the Unitarian materialist, it 
May he usctul to observe ° believes, 
that the resurrection of the dead 
will be eflected by as proper a 
niracle as avy, which have ever 
occurred. Will the immateri. 
alist affirm, that it will be produce 
ed hike events im the ordinary 
course of nature? dr does the 


spirit, as distinct from the breath, 


hterally depart at the hour of 


death to God, who gave it? What 
appearances are there of a soul’s 
taking its flloht, when the body 
dies? What became of Christ's 
soul, between the period of his 
death and that of his resurrec- 
tion? Where is the human mind 
during a swoon, or in instances of 
suspended, yet with difficulty 
awakened, animation? What js 
the precise moment of its depar- 
ture? In short, what is this spi- 
rit, which constitutes identity or 
consciousness? Is not it also con. 
lnualiy changing? It has con. 


fessedly neither length, breadth 
nor thickness, nor any of the 
properties of matter. What then 
is it? The power or principle of 
thought. Farther we cannot go, 
More we cannot learn. It may 
be the germ Wi ipped up in the 
body, as the seed ts in the bud, 
or the butterfly in the caterpil- 
lar. 

The difficulty of accounting 
for these phenomena ts not greater 
to the materialist than to his ade 
versary. Indeed, they are both 
obliged to refer them to the in. 
terposing providence of God, and 
to take refuge in divine revelation, 
However this may be, the ac. 
cusation of irrationality from a 
Churchman may seem to some 
like Satan’s correction of sin, 
For when, in certain liturgic ser- 
vices, we read creeds, the spawn 
of times later than apostolic, 
which almost flatly contradict 
one another, one of which de. 
nounces everlasting — perdition 
against those who believe not 
that the Father 13 eternal, the 
Son eternal and the Holy Ghost 
eternal: a second declares, that 
the Holy Ghost proceeds from 
the Father and the Son, a third 
affirms that Jesus Christ was cen- 
ceived by the Holy Ghost—when 
we are told, that the body and 
blood of Christ are actually in the 
elements of the communion ; when 
we peruse 39 articles, on the mean- 
ing of which few who sign them are 
agreed, which, according to Ma 
ny others besides Mr. Stone, are 
very inconsistent with one ale 
other, and which therefore few can 
profess to believe without a salvo 
to their conscience, it 1S natural 
to ask your correspondent the 
Churchman, who lays a fouada 
tion upon dust and ashes! 









In fact, Unitarians and even 
necessarians, like the Israelites 
of old, ascribe every thing to 
God. Since then they worship 
the greatest, wisest and best of 
beings, the God and Father of 
Jesus Christ, by whom mercy was 
preached to the penitent, and 
life and immortality brought to 
light, what would your corres. 
pondent. the Churchman bave 
more? Is not the same God adors 
ed, and in terins to which none 
can object but those who admit 
not divine revelation? 

Phrascology declarative of any 
purticular denomination may not 
be adopted; but if whatis genes 
tal and comprehensive be used, 
it may suit most cases, and may 
theretore in tact be deemed truly 
catholic, as old as the gospel or 
the law, and most agreeable to 
the faith originally given to the 
saints. ‘There may be omissions 
of what ‘Trinitar‘ans may deem 
desirable, if not essential; yet 
even they might in their own 
minds better supply what was re- 
quired by their sentiments, than 
any Unitarians can honestly or 
conscientiously conform to their 
modes or expressions. It God, 
supreme im power, wisdom and 
goodness, the father of Jesus 
Christ, whose religion 3s fitted to 
make mankind good and happy“er 
ever, be worshipped, what can there 
be wanting to make men zealous, 
benevolent, virt@ous, and holy? 
Must there always be something 
mysterious, incomprehensible, 
doubtful, superstitious, if not un- 
scriptural and anti-scriptural, to 
make men hearty in so good 2 
cause as the salvation ot souls? 
Surely they may be suflicu nily 


humbledan a sense of their mper- 


fections and liabjencss to err with- all Trinitariens, but from, thos, 
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out supposing that all their nature 
is sin, and that man is half brute, 
half fiend. Is not such language 
a libel upon nature and Provie 
dence, and do not they who re- 
vile nature, in fact revile the 
Author of nature? ‘These are 
ideas alike inculcated in Hume’s 
posthumous Dialogues, and in 
Wesley’s compilation on the sube 


ject of original sin. May not 


then the Divine Being permit the 
delusive mode, in which many 
ethusiasts have been converted, 
by way of saving them from athy- 
ism and despair? 

If the articles of the church of 
England be Calvinistic, the fol- 
lowers of Whitfield are some of 
its best members; but. if. they 
be Arminian, the, disciples of 
Wesley may divide the honour. 
If they be only articles of peace, 
intended according to Paley, 
merely to exglude Papists and 
Baptists, the future Stones in 
Trinity college,, Cambridge, may 
think, that they may conscicn- 
tiously sign them, 

The Unitarians. call no one 
master upon earth. ‘the Bible, 
and the Bible alove is their relt- 
gion, Whether they interpret it 
rightly is the sole question in dis- 
pute, and not whether they have 
au fair title to the name of Rat 
onal or Unitarian, 

When however thei adversa- 
ries reproach them with being 
Socinians, and thus class, them 
with one, who contended for 
some kind of worship ty Jesus 
Christ, and who was pot without 
the intolerance of his age, they 
deem thie Inseives wuthorized to 
assume a denomination which 
sufficiently designates them: and 
distinguishes them not ouly boin 
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as Ariars, who believing that 
Jesus Christ was the divine agent 
in making as well as redeeming 
the world, object not to address 
at least doxologies to him. 

Having mentioned Mr. Stone, 
I feel inclined to congratulate 
him on his deliverance from a 
church, which in his opinion has 
the mark of Antichrist upon it. 
How far he was justifiable in re- 
maining i it so long, I shall 
leave it to his wile and eight chil. 
dren and to the public sympathy 
on this account to decide, 

If he had not preached and 
printed his celebrated sermon 
before the archdeacon, he possi- 
bly might still have continued in 
quiet pessession of his living. 
But he has now delivered his soul 
and announced what he thc ught 
to be the truth, in a manner 
which sone may not deem pru- 
dent, but which all must confess 
was open and manly. Many 
may think it was not sufficiently 
decorous to preach against doc- 
trines supposed to be generally 
received by the clergymen, who 
composed perhaps the bulk of 
Mr. Stone’s audience. But are 
not visitations intended, among 
other purposes, for the discussion 
of important doctrines? Are there 
not, us rumour whispers, in that 


purt many of the petitioning 
clergy mm 1772, who at lcast 
wished Mr. Stene to remain in 


peaceable possession of his liv. 
ing?) Have not se:mons as free, 
as daring, or, with the leave of 
your correspondent the Church. 
man, as raticnal, been frequently 
pr ached betore the University of 
Cambridge? 

As | have already hinted, if 
the members of Trinity College, 
Cau briige, were fairly polled, 
jt has been imagined that they 
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would vote the title of their se. 
minary to be an anomuly, and 
assume that of Unity in its stead, 
There is also, as report bespeaks, 
a college at Oxtord, almost ex. 
clusively devoted to the education 
of students embracing the sent. 
ments of Whilberforce and the 
‘Thorntons. Lutheran clergymen 
may look upon both with a jea. 
lous and a watchful eye. Butif 
their church be in danger, it may 
be less so from the zeal of others 
than from illiberality and intcler. 
ance among themselves. From 
this charge, however, I mean to 
except the letter of your corres, 
pondent the Churchman, who has 
come forward in an open and 
manly manner to detend his opie 
nion, that Unitanians are not ra- 
tional Christians, and the admis. 
sion of whose letter into your 
Repository will, | hope, prepossess 
hi. in favour of the candour and 
impartiality of Unitarians, I do 
not expect to work any change of 
sentiment in him, but merely to 
enable others better to decide the 
question, whether Unitarians are 
rational Christians? Though late 
terly persons of this persuasion 
are become rather more zealous 
in the spread of their sentiments, 
yet still it is justly their boast, 
that they speak the words Ot 
soberness, that their devotions, 
though fervent, are not Impassl 
oned, and that for their success 
they depend solely upon persua. 
sion. Individually 1 respect all 
the learned and the wise, whether 
in or out of the church; yet I 
suppose, Sir, | have as little oc- 
Casion to subscribe mysel! your 
friend and reader as to deciare 
that I am no Churchman, but 
an Unitarian and, | hope, 
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CASTIGATOR'S ANSWER TO THE CuuURCUMNAN, 


To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 


“SIR, 
e Among the extraordinary oc 
eurrences of the 17th century, 
were those which related to the 
man in the iron mask; _ his 
whole history was concealed in 
obscurity ; an impenetrable mys- 
tery hung over his birth; mystery 
attended him all his days, and 
when be died, mystery sbrouded 
even his tomb in perpetual dark- 
ness: so it js with your corress 
pendent the churchman, (p. 184.) 
View him in whateser way we 
please, it is next to impossible, 
to learn who be is, from what 
country he came 3; to what deno. 
mination he belongs, and to what 
motives we are to attribute his 
disguise, He has covered him. 
self with a mask of iron, (some 
wicked wight may perhaps say it 
fs of brass,) aud having clothed 
himself with obscurity, which he 
deems an impregnable armour, 


and abundantly anointed himself 


with the vulnerary of self. confi. 
dence, this redoubtable knight- 
errant sallics forth to fight the 
windmills of hisown imagination, 
The wary Unitarians, whose doc- 
trines he has distorted, and over 
Whose dead bodics he hoped tri. 
wMphanily to scale the ramparts 
of Christianity, have smiled with 
contempt at his fierce onset; and 
having perried some of his more 
eirect thrusts, have quietly left 
‘mM to the more serious custiga- 
ton of that church, whose ban- 
Mrs he has assumed. But be- 
tween the two, there may be some 


danger of his walking over the 
field, in imaginary triumph, and 
boldly exclaiming veni, vidi, vict. 

For my own part, [T am one 
of those who think that this ate 
tack ought to be viewed in all its 
bearings, and with all its conse. 
quences; that the churchman’s 
letter was intended, ag an act of 
defiance to Christians in general, 
on thar armour, and 
come forth, to produce their 
strong rersons. The occasion 
inay not call for the exercise of 
al! their energies; but it may per- 
haps be a work of some atility te 
stifle this champion in the dust of 
his own arguments. ‘The Unita. 
rian controversialists, having de. 
clined a conflict, in which so 
little honour was to be acquired, 
and in which their own peculiar 
tenets were so little concerned, 
have left the ficld open to any, 
who choose to take up the gaunt. 
let. ‘Taking up the subject then 
upon more general grounds, we 
will proceed to examine the ame 
phibious position assumed by our 
knight wath the woful countenance. 
With one foot in the water, and 
the other on the land, he boldly 
launches this tremendous missile 
weapon; ** there seem to be at 
least six important points of doc~ 
trine generally beld by the Uaita. 
rians init as unreasonable as any 
doctrine taught in other chureh. 
cs.’ Mark the rigid impartiality 
of this zealous churchman!’ but 
asa general assault would avail 
but little, he ventures upon what 


to gird 
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he considers as terra firma, and 
dares to engage at closer quarters, 
and therefore from his pregnant 
quiver he proceeds to draw forth, 
one b yone, his six fe 'y arrows ! 
Mercy detend the pooi Unitarians, 
and those who have even squinted 
at their doctrines! Without a very 
seasonable sup ply of extinguish- 
ing ingredients, it is much to be 
feared this fiery spirit will drink 
up their vital fluid, and dry up 
the very marrow of their bones— 
how tantalizing to our hero must 
be the calmness of these men! 
how insufferable! to behold each 
of his six charges, with a single 
twist of their shiclds, thrown like 
a brutum fulmen to the greund ; 
but as all men are not pr ssesscd 
of such philosophic coolness, it 
they will allow persons of more 
IMpetuious spirits to enter the lists, 
and under their banners to meet 
this general adversary, we will 
take up these arrows, and endea- 
vour to analyze the ingredients 
with which they are filled, and we 
will frankly acquit the Unitarian 
chiefs, if we should ourselves 
chance to be wounded tn making 
the assay. 

The first opinion then which 
your correspondent xttributes to 
the Unitarians ts this: “that the 
Scriptures are fully equal to com- 
plete instruction in religion, 
though noi mspired.’’ Now mark, 
Mr. Editor, how this furious 
knight, in. his attempt to over- 
throw this sect of Christians, and 
to make room tor his arguments, 
cuts and slashes through thick and 
thin; and tramples under foot 
both written and unwritten evi- 
dence, Memory, Common sens 
the powers of common language, 
and the treasure of common ho- 
Besty, are the portion only of the 


wealthy, the learned, and ¢ 

powerful ; and if aman of mo. 
derate understanding happened 
to tell a plain, unvarnished story, 
he must either have possessed, 
under a rough external, the slyly 
transmigrated soul of a Plato or a 
Socrates, or he must necessari) 
have been endowed with such a 
portion of divine inspiration, that 
his very interjections have be. 
come sacred. If men who had not 
been brought up at the feet of 
Gamaliel, 
cle, it Wis, acc rdin to our 


saw an obvious mira. 


good churchman, utterly impossie 
ble for them to have distinzuished 

from the mere hocus pocus of a 
Conjurer, or to beheve the UVle 
dence of their own senses, unless 
forsooth, they at the same time 
beard an audible voice saying to 
them, “ here you may believe, for 
this event is truly miraculous,” 
They must have been such blun- 
derers that, although they saw the 
dead rise, the lame waik, ‘and the 
blind restored to sight, it was abe 
solutely impossible for them twice 
to tell the samme story ; and to supe 
pose such idiots capable ofrepeating 
an energetic and striking Convers 
sation, or of even giving its out- 
lines, (unless they were perpetts 
ally animated by a divine afilatus), 
would be to embrace the most 
monstrous ofabsurdities.  Betore 
however our champion launched 
this arrow, it would have been 
liberal and kind if he had ine 
formed us what sort of evidence 
would have been eatisfactory to 
his mathematical mind, since that 
preduced by Dr. Lardner and 
others, has been insufficient 3 he 
would assuredly think us very UNe 
rust, and woul bave an undouble 
ca right to call us very unreasony 
able, if we should expect him 









































eyhstantiate the dates of ancient 
history: and he might, perhaps 

wich some degree of justice, de- 
clare us to be stark mad, if we 
were to bid him bring vouchers 
for the existence and the writings 
of sach men, as Livy, Casar, or 
‘Jacitus; if, however, his rea- 
soning be conclusive, because 
these pagan books were uninspir- 
ed “ they must also be left with- 
out a known author ;"’ could any 
argument more preposterous issue 
from the human brain? I would 
only add one more observation, 
on this point; itis this: that he 
will perhaps be much more puz- 
gled, than he now supposes possi- 
ble, to find either in the east, the 
west, the north, or the south, a 
sect of Christians, who have ven- 
tured to assert, ** that the Scrip- 
tures are fully equal to complete 
instruction in religion, though not 
inspired ;" there may be, and 
without doubt there are many, 
who think, that even if they were 
altogether uninspired, they con- 
tainso much sound wisdom, and 
such admirable rules of conduct, 
such general simplicity of doc- 
trine, and such an appearance of 
uavarnished veracity, that they 
would deserve the closest aiten- 
tion mankind; and would 
found to promote their most 

portantinteresis, even in the pre- 

sent life; but surely the church. 
man, is sufficiently skilled in logic 
to perceive the ditflerence between 
inferring or believing; and boldly 
declaring probatum est. It the 
doctrines are, themselves, founded 
upon the eternal basis of truth, 
the consideration of their being 
the dictates of inspiration, though 
it assuredly adds to their dignity, 
ean make little cha: Wwe 
wal chayacter, But bas this beld 
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combatant ever learned from the 


writings of Dr. Priestley or Mr. 
Belsham, that they have had 
doubts concerning the inspiration 


ot by fur the lara ‘St po ruion of 
the Scriptures? although they 
may have discovered, and ase 


signed, what they deem sutticient 
reasons, for doubting of the unt- 
versal operation of this il/uminate 
ing power; but because they have 
not had faith sufficient to swallow 
mountains, this unkind Christian 
will not allow them cnough, even 
to give room for the passage of an 
atom. There is, however, po 
occasion for persons of inferior 
knowledge toadvocate their cause, 
the one though “ now dead, yet 
speaketh,” and the other, is not 
unwilling to buckle on his armour, 
when an antaconist enters the field 
of controversy whom he considers 
as worthy of his prowess, 

The second opinion which the 
churchman calls the unreasonable 
doctrine of the Unitarians, 
* that human actions, are all un- 
der the law of necessity, and yet 
that they subject mem hereafter to 

Mr. Belsham has 
and without this de- 


1s 


punishme nt.” 
assured him, 
claration, bis own common sense 
might have informed him, that this 
is by no means a generally receiv. 
ed doctrine, even among the Unita- 
rians, nor is the belict of it at all 
peculiar to some who belong io 
their church; he will upon. in- 
quiry find this shocking bugbeat, 
this behemoth of COhbristianity, 
stalking among the gowns and 
of the establishment, 
trotting about with the humbic 
cloaks of Geneva, and boldly 
charging eat the heed of our me- 
thodist armies; why then, are the 
patient, unambitious Unitarians, 
who, like Di i 
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and silence, are hunting about miracles of the gospel, and theg 
for truth and honesty, with a exultingly exclaims, behold how 
lanthorn, why are they to be neatly | have impaled both them 
made the carriers not only of their and their Christian faith ! Gently, 
own peculiar tenets, but also of good Sir! we will give yuu room, 
doctrines, which belong to the and fair play, but you must not 
baggage of others, aud which tor have every thing eructly accord. 
ages have been seen among the ng to your own desire; we will, 
various rana> of the church mili- for angument’s sake, suppose the 
tant? ‘To enter at large upon churcaman’s assertion to be con 
this subject would occasion a long rect, as far as it relates to those 
and, probably, avery unsatistac- who are believers in the necessity 
tory disquisition; but your cor- of human actions; but he is not 
respondent upon inquiry wil soon content with resting here, and 
learn, that this doctriue did not leaving the assailed to make good 
first shew aitselt in the days of their own cause; this Boanerges, 
Priestley and Price, but that it for the seke of punishing a few, 
entered into the ficild of contvo- bas cried havoc to the bulwarks 
versy in the earlier ages of the of Christianity itself, and even to 
Christian Church, and was alter- the articles of what he calls his 
wards alternately detended and as- own church : in proof of this, let 
sailed by such able reasoners as us observe his curious definition of 
Limborch and Leibanz, Locke a miracle, “ihe simplest princi. 
and Collins, Colliber and Clarke, ples of reason,” he says, “< inform 
Hartley and Jonathon Edwards, us, that muracles which cansist 
together witha whole bost of infe- of an interruption of the laws of 
rior polemics. Betore then he nature, by the God of nature, cas 
had so confidently pronounced be expected as a possible occor. 
this doctrine to be *‘ subversive of rence only upon the suppasiiion, 
Christianity,’’ 1 would perhaps that they are meant to correct the 
have been decent to haveconversed existing effects of some cause ope. 
a hele with these writers; leaving rating with such a degree of im 
him therefore to this course of depe Daent freedom as to produce 
study before he writes aguin upon cilects not provided for im the 
the subject, I will now proceed general syst m.” 
to the In order that we may under- 
‘Phird point of unreasonable stand his d+tinetion, we will thank 
doctrme, which he asserts is our antagonist to poit out tous 
maintained by the Unanarians; one of the anomalies he has de. 
** that, although.every thing pro- scribe’, that we may judge 
cecds under the strict law of ne- whether it bears any resemblance 
Cessily, miracles have becn pere to what we consider merely as & 
formed.’? He intends this, of deviation trom the usual end at. 
course, as an appendage tutheir knowledged course of nature for 
former opinion ; @nd in order to particular purposes; but as by ne 
hang on the borns of a dilemma means implying an absolute sub- 
those Unitarians whe are believe tcersion of those luws. Who ap- 
ersin the doctrine of necessity, he puinted the general laws of Mie 
gucks up aleng wib thew the ture but the Gog of Neturef 
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and who shall say that we know 
all the laws by which the universe 
is governed, or that, In any pecu- 
liar case, and for any particular 
design, a law may not be applied 
which has long existed, but of 
which we have beheld no analo- 
gy? When a dead. man suddenly 
rises from his grave, is it at all 
more wonderful than ‘that he 
should at first be formed in the 
womb of his mother? When the 
deaf are suddefily restored to 
hearing, or the blind to sight, isa 
more extraordinary operation of 
divine power required, than 
when the cars and eyes were at 
first adapted to their wonderful 
offices? But, according to our rea- 
soner, all men ought to be born 
blind, that they may suddenly be 
brought to sight, or deaf that they 
may suddenly hear, or else cach 
miracle of the gospel must have 
required a new law, made for the 
occasion and abrogated as soonas it 
produced a single effect, Evenin 
the most extraordinary instance of 
the change of water into wine at 
Cana, can it be said to be a more 
impracticable, though certainly a 
more sudden and unusual process, 
than that, by the elaboration of 
its juices, such a Kiquor should 
by different and slow advances be 
produced from the stone of a sin- 
gle grape? Before then we can 
pronotnce that any circumstance 
is Contradictory to the laws of 
nature, we ought first, accurately 
to Know what those laws are, and 
then, how far those laws extend, 
and by wliat circumstances their 
Operation is limited. And with 
respect to the introductian of evil, 
because a mixture of it, has 
formed a uscful and according to 
the present arrangement, an ap- 
parently necessary ingredient, in 
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the government of the world, 
dues it thence follow, that it 
could not have been originally 
excluded, or that the time may 
not arrive. when it shall be no 
longer necessary? And are we to 
suppose, that because every thing 
is not at once made perfect, there 
can be no such thing as pertec- 
tion in the universe? If the 
churchman’s rule be just, where 
will his own church find the 
grounds for her faith in miracles? 
But we will now come, : to 
the most curious partof his argue 
ment on this third point of uarcde 
sonable doctrine ;—“* What” says 
he, “is prayer but a solicitation of 
& miracle??? It is difficult to dis- 
cover whether he gives this deti- 
nition of prayer, as the. language 
of a believer in the doctrine of 
uecessity, or whether he means it 
as a description of his oWn opini- 
on, concerning the nature of this 
exercise; his language is, to say 
the least, very ambiguous,—If he 
means the former, the necessari- 
ans Will tell him, that they con- 
siler prayer merely as @ beces- 
sary expression of devout depend- 
ance upon God, and as a power- 
ful and appointed means for form- 
ing the mind of man into such @ 
state as shall make him a fit sub. 
ject for the divine favours and ‘for, 
the possession of future happiness, 
—It, on the other hand, he meahs 
it in the latter sense, he has in- 
cautiously dropped his vigor, 
and weimmediately recognize the 
features of a Shattesbury, a Bo- 
lingbroke, or a Hume.“ All 
religions in the world,” he goes on 
to tell us, * have considered the 
conduct of God to man, to be 
like the conduct of man to man.’’ 
What an adinirablo rule! what 
0 sagacious and sublime formule 
K 
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‘for an analogical method of ob- 
serving the divine government! 
God forbid, however, that the re- 
semblance should hold! For the 
exquisite touches of this fac simele 
of the divine administration, we 
have only to look to the delight- 
ful picture of philanthropy which 
this ingenious observer has him. 
sclf drawn, in the 4th article of 
his charges.—Who, but the wild- 
est of all wild speculatists, ever 
dreaint, of such a comparison? 
(except merely as a very impere. 
fect representation of an all per- 
fect Being, drawn from the bright- 
est example of human virtue, 
and then only as an accommoda. 
tion to the limited faculties of 
mau,) who but himself ever 
thought of making human actions 
the touchstone of the divine con- 
duct? And yet this is the man, 
who after throwing about his fire. 
brands and arrows, ventures to 
pronounce those unréasonable 
whose doctrines he cannot com. 
wehend, and with whose tenets 
he is not even acquainted.—Can 
any thing be more preposterous 
than to take such an illustration 
for an axiom in theology, and 
then to infer from it, “that the 
doctrine of necessity, if admit. 
ted, would annihilate the founda- 
tion of every religion, and ren. 
der in the eye of reason all the 
language and all the conduct of 
men of every religion, ridiculous 
and absurd, beyond the powers 
of description ” 

A very few words will be suffi- 
cient to quench the 4th fiery dart, 
of this mysterious champion, al. 
though it comes Aissing as it flies, 
-— Another irrational doctrine 
held by the Unitarians,” he tells 
us, “is, that notwithstanding the 
pfésent stdte of the world it was 
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the object of the mission of Josys 
Christ, to reform the world””—— 
Now indecd. our churchman speaks 
boldly out; if he had done so at 
first, he would have saved much 
trouble both to himself and 
others.—In his zeal for religion, 
this good gentleman is somewhat 
too hasty; either his zeal has out. 
run his prudence, or he is gifted 
with a speed which can outily the 
dispensations of Providence.— 
Ilis' impetuous spirit beholds 
nothing but dronish stupidity and 
lazy torpor in the plans of divine 
government,— Tow absurd, to 
imagine that Jesus Christ came 
to reform the world, since we see 
thatit is not already perfect! The 
doctrines of Jesus surely breathe 
nothing but war and bloodshed, 
or the sword would, in an instant, 
drop from the palsied hands of all 
military heroes————Probably 
this sanguine reformer has so well 
Studied the page of history, that 
he finds the present age not a 
shade better than that in which 
the Jords and ladics of Rome 
posted to the fights of gladiators 
with as much glee as our’s, in 
these degericrate days, drive toa 
route or an opera; and when the 
grave senators of Greece, on ace 
count of some vile intrigue or cul- 
ting sarcasm, ordered whole cities 
to be swept from the face of the 
earth, and the plough-share to 
be driven over their smoking 
ruins.—Bad as our present cits 
cumstances are, would this ad- 
mirer of ancient days wish to 
exchange the times? He perhaps 
has a vine or a fig tree, under the 
shadow of which he now somes 
tines safely reposes; but he sure 
ly must just have awakened from 
a dream, or be still under the 
effects of some’ lulling opiates 











when, after having drawn such a 
frighttully distorted picture of 
Christianity, he could only rouse, 
toexclaim, ‘* How absurd and in- 
efficient, according to this scheme, 
js the mission of Jesus!"’ Accord- 
ing to what scheme? Is it not the 
scheme, or rather the belief of 
every sect among Christians, that 
the general tendency and ultimate 
issue of all things will be good ?— 
Let the church then, if she ad- 
mires him, cherish her hero. 
but let him not call himself the 
champion of Christianity. 
Perhaps the feregoing observa. 
tions may enable us better to es- 
timate his 5th point of trrationa’ 
doctzine, said to be held by the 
Unitarians; ‘* that man, although 
purely material, shall be raised 
jrom the dead,’”? Flere again he 
betrays unpardonable prejudice, 
or unconceivable ignorance, or a 
concentrated mixture of the two, 
in taking the opinions of a. few 
for the doctrines of all. He has 
received his castigation from Mr. 
Belsham, and we cannot leave 
him in better hands,—The be- 
lievers in the doctrine of mate. 
rialism, probably hear the thun. 
der of this. attack, without dis. 
may. They have spoken, and, with. 
out doubt, will still continue to 
speak for themselves; and a pe- 
rusal of what they have written 
would probably do no material 
injury to the metaphysical intel- 
fect of our zealous churchman. 
But surely, he cannot expect a 
mitre or a stall for allowing his 
zeal to impugn the declaration 
of the apostle Paul, that ¢ this 
Corruptible must put on incorrup- 
tion, and this mortal must put on 
Homortality,”? and that, though 
sown a natural body, it shall be 
taised @ spiritual body.”—Your 
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correspondent is probably ohe of 
those who maintain the reality of 
ghosts and apparitions, and ima. 
gine that departed spirits are flit. 
ting about lke birds in the aerial 
regions; that the soul while .on 
earth, has been miserably incar- 
cerated in a filthy lump of heavy 
disgusting clay; and that not a 
particle of such vile stuff will be 
raised again to lite; or if a few 
atoms of it should be borrowed, 
in order to form a vehicle for 
the immortal spirit, it will not in 
any respect resemble the “ glori- 
ous body of Jesus,” but will per- 
haps, become a round ball ora 
cubical die,—But, lest it should 
be discovered that he is attack- 
ing one of the fundamental doc. 
trines of the Christian church, 
this crafty polemic, after telling 
us, “that reason would stand 
aghast at the doctrine, that the 
scattered fragments of a child af 
two monthe old, and” (mrabile 
dictu !) ** also of an old man of 
sixty, shall be raised and restored 
la consciousness,” endeavours to 
sheathe all the poison of his scep. 
ticism by assuring us, that in 
reasoning thus he takes the sims 
ple materiality of the human body 
for granted. But before he tris 
umphs in the ingenuity of his 
shadowy distinction, he must al, 
low us to ask him, (whatever may 
be his notions concerning the 
mind) what he imagines is to bes 
come of the body? and whether, 
upon any hypothesis, the res 
formation of a conscious organs 
ized being, while the materials 
are still in existence, (although 
doubtless inother forms, and ap 
plied for atime toother purposes,) 
is a work of greater difficulty than’ 
the original creation of man? and 
if he wishes to know how.this cam 
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be, let him only inquire how man 
at first came into existence. If 
he can resolve this question, he 
will find comparatively little dif- 
ficulty in answering the other.— 
In speaking of the intellectual 
powers of man, our acute reasoner 
gocs on to draw from an acknow- 
ledged truism more absurd and 
dangerous inferences than ever 
were promulgated by Spinosa or 
Hobbes.—** We are told,” says he, 
“that man can contemplate the 
Deity; but is this agreeable to 
fact? He contemplates only what 
he knows, and is it not allowed 
(even by the Unitarians,) that the 
Deity is yet to man pertectly in. 
comprehensible. How then can 
man contemplate the Deity?”— 
Admirable! had this wise man 
reasoned as conclusively in me- 
chanics, he would, doubtless, long 
ere this time have discovered the 
perpetual motion; or had he ex- 
tended such a mode of argumen- 
tution to alchymy, he must as. 
suredly have fownd the philoso. 
pher’s stone, And so we really 
are to believe that, because man 
cannot comprehend the entire na. 
ture of the Supreme Being, it is 
impossible for him to contemplate 
the operations of divine power, 
wisdom and benevolence! Surely 
this gentleman can have little or 
no idea of a future world, if he 
supposes that man is to exist there 
without the use of the senses, and 
that such is his belief seems evi. 
dent from his triumphantly ask- 
ing, ** who ever received the idca 
of a spirit through the medium 
of the senses ?”—It would be cu- 
rious to hear this learned gentle. 
man’s definition of a spirit; of 
the mode in which a spirit, without 
the assistance of any of the senses, 
could act; and especially how 


one such spirit, without any of 
the common means of knowledge, 
could form notions concerning 
another similar spirit? If reason 
does not stand aghast at such a 
mssuc of absurdity, she never 
knew what astonishment means,— 
According to the doctrines even 
of the Heathen moralists and in 
strict conformity to the dictates 
of the soundest understanding, 
and the axioms of scripture, the 
Supreme Being is only to be known 
and contemplated by an atten. 
tive observation of his wonderful 
works, the dispensations of his 
providence, aad the revelation of 
his will; and surely such observa- 
tions must require the exercise of 
the senses, and the analogical de 
ductions of the reasoning powers, 
If this churchman, would vouch. 
safe kindly to draw usa picture of 
a future state, where spirits are to 
eXist without the advantage of 
the senses, and where those of an 
inferior order are te live for ever in 
the contemplation of the all power- 
ful mind, without apy other help 
for such meditations than a certain 
xtherial volatility, he would in. 
deed present a_ picture which 
would strike the RaTIONAL Dis. 
senters dumb. 

After such reasonings, to make 
it the subject of reproach to 
the Unitarians in the 6th place, 
“that they entertain the doc. 
trine of optimism,” is, it must 
be acknowledged, the most he- 
roic ef all his gallant deeds.— 
How greatly is the Christian 
world indebted to such a cheer 
ful, consistent advocate, who alter 
having given such a representa- 
tion of human life, as, if beheved, 
would drive to despair and suicide, 
and after having presented such @ 
view of another world as would 












emake it even desirable to em- 


body with truth the fables of 


Elysium aud ‘Tartarus, gently 
whispers in our ear, “ that the 
evils under which men groan are 
s0 various, so complicated and so 
general, that to suppose them all 
necessary for the result of guod, 
which the balance is thought to 
rove, is to suppose that the 
Deity (if the superior acting 
principle) is but a little superior, 
and that if good be the ultimate 
end designed, then all this mass 
of evil exists In opposition to 
the will, and in contempt of the 
power gf almighty Gad.’”? After 
such reasqning, and such an at- 
tempt to poison the happiness of 
the present state and annihilate 
the prospects of futurity, it is 
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surely, with no small degree of 
(what shall it be called?) cruelty 
or eflrontery, that this hardy 
champion bids the rational Dis. 
senters ** seck God and Jesus 
Christ whom he hath sent and 
learn, as men did of old, to feel 
after them and find them.’?—On 
a serious examination, of such a 
self-appointed ally, surely the 
language of every faithful son of 
the church and of every true be. 
liever in Christianity will be, non 
egi tali auxilio; and even the 
most candid will perhaps acknow- 
ledge that he has not been un. 
handsomely treated, by your cons 
stant reader, and the churchman’s 
servant at.command, 


CASTIGATOR. 
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To the Editor of the 


Maidstone, 

STR, July 13th, 1808. 

A letter appeared in your Re- 
pository for April last, (p, 184,) 
signed ** A Churchman,’’ the 
design of which was to prove that 
Unitarians are not rational Chris- 
tians. IThoped before this time 
to have seen a judicious answer 
to that letter; and think it much 
to be regretted that one who was 
perhaps beyond all others quali- 
fied for that task, should only 
have deigned to notice it in a 
postscript, (p. 240,) instead of 
entering into a full and distiret 
consideration of the objections 


and difliculties on which it in- 


sisted, As I found by your ac- 
knowledgmeyts to ‘your corres- 
Poudents that you had received 


Monthly Repository. 


another reply from a_ different 
hand, I waited for the next num. 
ber with a degree of impatience; 
but am sorry to find that it does 
not even attempt to remove the 
difficulties pointed out by ** A 
Churchman,” (p. 296.) Both 
communications which you have 
received on this subject agree in 
asserting that several tenets mens 
tioned in his letter have, strictly 
speaking, nothing to do with Unie 
tarianism. 1 do not conceive that 
this is a consideration of muvh 
weight; for admitting that many 
Unirarians are ignorant of them, 
and that others reject them, still 
it is incumbent on those by whom 
they are maintained to vindieate 
their consistency. T confess my- 
self irrational euough to embrace 
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them all; though I would rather 


the deience of them had been 
undertaken by an abler hand. 
Bat as I have not been convinced 
by any thing contained in that 
paper, and as no other writer 
has yet come forward to answer 
it in a satisfactory manner, al. 
low me, Sir, to state to you the 
principal reasons which induce 
me still to believe in those theo- 
logical and philosophical doc. 
trincs, which are now represent. 
ed as extremely absurd. 

The attack made by our new 
opponent is conducted in a man. 
ner totally different from that 
which we have been accustomed to 
expect from zealous churchmen, 
Instead of threatening us with 
eternal perdition if we persist in 
our heresy, he smiles with con. 
tempt at the absurdity of our 
creed ; yet informs us he ** does 
not mean to insinuate that a reli. 
gion which is not entitled to the 
character of rational, cannot be 
truce.” Absurdity then, it seems, 
may be perfectly consistent with 
truth, and the object of this wri. 
ter is not to shew that our tencts 
are false, but that they are irra. 
tional. Very condescending to 
our prejudices and tender of our 
feelings! In return for such a 
concession, we would recommend 
to him a similar principle of con- 
duct in the affairs of the world: 
I mean, that the most foolish and 
preposterous undertaking will ve. 
ry probably succeed. Why may 
he not act upon this principle in 
his secular concerns, as well as 
admit that what is absurd in re. 


ligion may notwithstanding be 
true? 
A cliurchman has stated six 


important points of doctrine as 
maintaiued by the most eminent 
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Unitarians and pronounces them 


absurd. With his permission, { 
Shall endeavour to repel this 
charge, only premising that it 


would be extremely unreasonable 
to expect that every difficulty 
Should be completely removed, 
And should I succeed in obviating 
his objections, or diminishing their 
force, TI shall next attempt briefly 
to shew the unreasonableness of 
orthodox Christianity, of Deism 
and of Atheism. 

The first of these doctrines is 
**that the scriptures are fully 
equal to complete instruction ia 
religion, though not inspired.” 
To shew the absurdity of this 
tenet, “a churchman” observes 
that the first followers of Jesus 
** were rude and ignorant men,” 
and that such persons ‘* are very 
little capable of storing a dis, 
course in their minds, and report- 
ing it with precision and accuras 
ey.” But if the memoirs, of 
Christ be worthy of any degree 
of credit, they heard the same 
doctrines so often  inculcated, 
that they could not totally forget 
them. They were of such immense 
importance, and engrossed so much 
of their attention that they would 
naturally form. the subject of 
their frequent conversations. They 
would thus mutually refresh cacts 
other’s memery respecting what 
they had heard; and if the views 
entertained by Unitarians be just 
the doctrines inculcated were so 
few and plain, the duties so rea- 
sonable and so evidently condu. 
cive to the general welfare of s0- 
ciety, that they would easily res 
member and * report them with 
sufficient precision and accis 
racy.” 

Was it likely that the imme- 
diate followers. of Jesus should 
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forget doctrines by which they 
"were perpetually influenced, ot 
epts by which they were con- 
tinually regulating their conduct? 
Such a supposition is surely as 
unreasonable as any one of the 
six important points of doc- 
trine” objected to by “Sa church- 
mn.” But its unreasonableness 
may perhaps, in his estimation, 
be no argument against its truth. 
Though Unitarians reject the 
idea of plenary inspiration, it 
yeems no way inconsistent with 
the tenor of their creed to ad- 
mit the doctrine of a divine in. 
fluence on the minds of the pri- 
mitive belicvers so far as might be 
neeessary to qualify them for the 
employment to which they were 
éalled. They acknowledge the 
founder of their religion to have 
been perpetually under such an 
influence during the course of his 
ininistry; why then might it not 
be-extended in an inferior degree 
to his immediate followers, when 


their labours and sufferings were just. 


to be similar to his, and their re. 
figi6n was still in its infancy? 
Besides, did he not assure them 
that after they were deprived of 
his society, “ when the comforter 
was come, whom the Father would 
send in his name, he should teach 
them all things and bring all 
things to their remembrance what- 
soever he had said unto them *?”’ 
Conceding then, that none of 
the discourses of Christ were 
committed to writing for a consi- 
derable time after they were deli. 
vered by him, might they not 
be recollected and reported with 
sufficient ** precision and accu- 
racy” by men in such circum. 
stances, with such advantages, 
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and so zealously bent on execut. 
ing their commission? 

But it is extremely probable ei. 
ther that the discourses of Jesus, or 
at least the substance of them 
were committed to writing, at a 
very early period. We are in- 
formed by Luke that * many had 
taken in hand to set forth in or. 
der a declaration of those things 
which were most surely believed 
among them.” Still it might 
be asked at what time, and by 
whom, were these discourses pen- 
ned? Here we presume our op- 
ponents will triumph, But though 
we know neither when nor by 
whom they were recorded, it must, 
we think, indisputably have been 
either by enthusiasts who were 
themselves deluded, or by im. 
postors who were interested in de. 
ceiving others; or it must be ad. 
mitted that what they wrote was 
true, at least if what has juse 
been urged in favour of their 
competency for that design be 
If the writings be consist- 
ent with enthusiasm, folly or de- 
rangement, to that Jet their ori. 
gin be ascribed. If the professors 
of Christianity, either at its com. 
mencement, or at any subsequent 
period when these books could 
possibly have been composed, were 
in circumstances which rendered 
it in the lcast degree probable 
that they wished to impose upon 
others, let the books be consider. 
ed as the offspring of fraud, But 
if neither of these suppositions be 
admissible then, though we may 
not be in possession of all the 
information respecting the histo. 
rians of these transactions that we 
might desire, surely we have 
abundant reason to believe in the 
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truth of their narratives, not- 
withstanding we do not attempt 
to ** silence all remarks by the 
assumption of imspiration.”’ 

* The re port.ol miracles,” says 
this writer, “is liable to the same 
remark.” Were then the witness- 
es of the miracles liable to forget 
or to misrepresent theni? Could 
they net tell, or ‘were they liable 
to lorget, whether they had seen 
the blind restored to sight with- 
out the application of any pro- 
bable means, or not? Did they 
not know whether or not a corpse 
which had been buried, and had 
begun to putrefy was raised again 
to life? Or what inducement 
could they have to publish such 
accounts if they were hot true? 
Or what probable motive could 
prevail with those who lived in the 
next age to forge such relations? 
Or how could they ever have 
persuaded the people that such 
occurrences had been published 
Jong before, when the contrary 
must have been universally known? 

The second irrational ** point 
of doctrine” maintained by Uni- 
tarians is, “ that human actions 
are all under the law of necessity, 
and yet that they subject men 
hereafter to punishment.” The 
unreasonablencss of this doetrine, 
the author contends, is not dimi- 
nished by the most favourable 
statement of it that can be given. 
But let it be admitted for a mo- 
ment that the Supreme Being 
might intend the human species 
for. an immortal duration, and 
that, in order to qualify them for 
the enjoyment of the greatest 
happiness of which they were 
susceptible, the acquisiton of Vile 
tuous habits and dispositions was 
indispensably necessary ls it 
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probable that they could ly any 
other means have been made so 
deeply sensible of the importance 
of virtue and the mischiefs results 
ing from vice, as. by an. actual 
experience of their opposite tens 
dencies and effects? What stabis 
lity could the virtue of those be- 
ings have possessed who were tus 
tally ignorant, at least so far as 
their own experience was cons 
cerned, of the natural and neces. 
sury Consequences of vice? Had 
mankind therefore been placed in 
a state of complete enjoyment 
at their first creation, is there 
not reason to apprehend that, from 
their inexperience of good and 
evil, they would soon have dis. 
turbed the general felicity by a 
conduct, of the tendency of 
which they were not aware? 
Docs it not therefore seem far 
more eligible that they should 
first pass through a preparatory 
state, in which they might acquire 
suclr an experimental knowledge 
of the different effects and conse- 
quences of virtue and vice, as might 
confirm them in theexercise of that 
condict and that disposition which 
were best calculated to promote 
both individual and general wel- 
fare? And to effect this end does 
it not appear to have been necese 
sary that they should have been 
c x posed to such various and powes 
erful temptations as would inevit- 
ably produce a considerable des 
gree of vice with its attendant 
consequences ? Yet when vice has 
thus answered the design of its 
introduction, what absurdity is 
there in concluding that it will 
bev completely destroyed? Indeed, 
has it not an evident tendency te 
accomplish its own destruction? 
What vitious man who is sensible 














of the, mischiefs which he has 
brought upen himself, but would 
rejoice to be freed from the bon- 
dage of his viccs if the power of 
habit were not too great to be ca- 
sily overcome? But who can say 
what eff’ct may be produced by 
a temporary suspension of consci- 
ousness; and an introduction to 
9 new and unknown state of be- 
ing? And should even this be in- 
sufficient, who can affirm that he 
who made us what we are, cannot 
devise sufficient means of recover- 
ing us from every moral and men- 
tal disorder that we may have 
contracted? In some instances it 
is hoped that this reformation has 
been effected by human exertion, 
discipline and persuasion; and is 
not the Divine Being capable of 
accomplishing infinitely more than 
his creatures?) Where then is the 
irrationality of admitting that 
though vice might be necessary 
for atime, there will come a pe- 
riod when it shall be totally erad- 
icated? How does this supposi- 
tion “ involve contradictions more 
palpable than are to be fonind in 
any of the most extravagant books 
of the most extravagant Roman. 
ists???) Where is the “ darkness 
visible,” spoken of by “ A Church- 
man?” Surely he must have learnt 
to exaggerate if he docs not mis- 

resent: he must view diffiz 
culties through a mental tclescope, 
and mistake a fly for a monster in 
the sun, 

But I kwow that all that can 
be said on this subject will be in- 
sufficient to reconcile the minds 
of many to the doctrine of suffer- 
ing for unavoidable conduct. To 
me, however, this appears to 
proceed from a want of due re- 
flection and impartial considerati- 
on. Can we be made bappy 
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while we retain in ourselves the 
seeds of disorder and misery? Of 
can those seeds be completely 
eradicated in every individual 
without the instrumentality of any 
painful process? If not, how i8 
the appointment of such a pro- 
cess inconsistent with supreme 
goodness? Still it will be asked 
why was the introduction of vice 
ever permitted at all; as, were it 
not for that circuimstance, suffer. 
ing would be pane ay In 
answer to this question, let us 
suppose a state in which every 
member of the universal socicty 
possessed all that was nectssary 
to render his happiness Complete, 
only destitute of experiences 35 
he must necessarily have been 
at the commencement of his cx 
istence. Let temptations tu vice 
be excluded as far as imagination 
can conceive to be possible. Is 
it to be supposed that in such a 
state as this, no one’s enjoyment 
or inclination would ever interfere 
with that of another ?- It. is in- 
cumbent on those who maintain 
that vice ought to have been to 
tally excluded from the universe, 
to prove the practicability of this. 
They allege that every thing is 
practicable to infinite power, But 
this is absurd; for they need 
not be told that no power, though 
it be strictly infinite, can perform 
contradictions; and it scems an 
evident contradiction to suppose 
that creatures influenced by 
motives and destitute gf experi- 
ence, should not in many in- 
stances prefer their own grati- 
fication fo that of others, What 
sufficient inducement could they 
have to yield to the wishes of 
others when experience had not 
taught them the reasonableness 
and necessity of such sacrifices? 
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Is not here then an inevitable 
source of vice? How could it 
have been prevented by any con. 
ccivable power, wisdom or good- 
ness, before its effects had been 
witnessed? aud then it would na- 
turally tend to its own destruc- 
tion. —The supposition which I 
have made of a state free from 
every kind of evil seems to resem- 
ble that of a celebrated writer 
fespecting a perfect society; the 
felicity of which, as it has since 
been shewn, would soon be de. 
stroyed by the principle of popu- 
lation. 

The third irrational doctrine 
ascribed to Unitarians, is, that 
** although every thing proceeds 
under the strict law of necessity, 
miracles have been performed.” 

But surely no Unitarian believes 
that “ every thing proceeds” un. 
der any kind of law, independent. 
ly of the will of the Almighty; 
if he does, I must leave him to 
vindicate his own persuasion. 
And if every thing be dependent 
on, and subordinate to the will 
of God, why may not ‘‘ miracles 
have been performed,” as well as 
natural events have occurred ? 
‘The one is as easy to Almighty 
power as the other. : 

“ ]f,”? says our opponent, “ the 
same law of necessity acts on the 
minds of intelligent beings, and 
with the same undeviating effect 
as that which rules the ‘world of 
inanimate matter, nothing has 
happened or can happen to oc. 
casion an interruption of the ge. 
neral harmony.” Is this to be 
considered as @ gratuitous asser. 
tion, or as an identical proposi- 
tion? Does the author mean to 
affirm that if mind is as much 
subject to laws as matter, mira. 


chs are impossible? Or does he 
_ 
i tc} 
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it the ** law of ne- 
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cessity’”? constantly operates and 
has always operated, with an 
““undeviating effect” both on 
mind and matter, then nothing 
can ever have occurred to inter. 
rupt the regular course of causes 
and eflects? If the first supposi- 
tion convey the idea intended by 
the writer, it docs not follow from 
any thing he has advanced that 
cither matter or mind could not 
be subject to a miraculous opera- 
tion. If the latter be his mean- 
ing, itis what no one will dispute; 
but of what service can it be to 
the cause which he has under. 
taken to advocate? 

“If God,” we are told, “in 
the original arrangement, could 
not exclude some evils under the 
law of necessity to which he subs 
jected all his works, neither could 
he by any interruption of that 
arrangement.” But how does 
“ A Churchman,” know that? 
Besides, if he means that no ine 
terference could exclude every 
evil, what rational Unitanan 
maintains that itcould? If man- 
kind were at first instructed by 
immediate revelation respecting 
the being and perfections of God, 
and what he requires of his crea- 
tures, the active employments, 
the cares, the pleasures, and the 
amusements of life, might, by 
diverting the attention of men to 
many other objects, in the lapse 
of several ages, obliterate almost 
every idea of a Supreme Being 
and Governor of the world. 
Another revelation might then, 
surcly, be of some service in Te. 
calling men’s attention to these 
important subjects, and, if i 
could not expel every evil from 
the earth, it might at least dim- 
nish their number and magnitude, 
by rectifying the opinions of man- 
hind, pointing out to them Cleats 











ly the path of virtue and happi- 
gess, and enforcing the practice 
of the most important duties by 
the most powerful sanctions. 
Might not the promises of a fu- 
ture reward stimulate some indi- 


viduals to a careful regulation of 


their temper and conduct? Might 
not an assurance that the conse- 
quences of vice would extend be- 
yond the present life, to an inde. 
finite duration, deter many from 
the practice of it? Why might 
not these motives operate on the 
human mind as well as others of 
Jess importance! If they did ope- 
rate in any degree, the design of 
the miraculous interference would 
be so far answered; and there is 
no reason to doubt but it has an. 
swered that design as far as it was 
ever expected by its author. 
Does this “ statement iravolve con- 
tradictions far more strong and 
pointed” than any “ that are saéd 
tooccur” or that really do “ occur 
in the creed of St. Athanasius ?”’ 
Or are the views of the author 
perverted by his bigotry to the 
church? 

‘What is prayer,’’ says ** A 
Churchman,” ** but the solicita. 
tion of a miracle?” In return, 
let me ask him what * miracle” 
is “ solicited” in the ** devotional 
exercises” of Mr. Wellbeloved ? 
or in the ‘collection of pray- 
ers” by the socicty of Unitarian 
Christians? Let him peruse those 
publications and he will find that 
the Divine Being may be suitably 
and rationally worshipped without 
the solicitation or expectancy of 
@miracle, Indeed, when we ac- 
knowledge our continual depend- 
ance on the Almighty, when we 
eapress a grateful sense of the 
bounty which supports us, when 
we lament our srailties and im- 
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pertections and aspire after higher 
degrees of virtue, at the same 
time carnestly wishing for the 
gradual progress of knowledge, 
truth and righteousness in the 
world; How can it justly be said 
that our prayers are nothing 
** but the solicitation of a mie 
racle ?? 

The observations which follew 
in the next paragraph on “ the 
conduct of God to man,” would 
more properly haye come under 
the preceding head; and if what 
1 have said in reply to that, be 
at all reasonable, 1 would refer 
it to the Jyigment even of “ A 
Churchman” himself, whether or 
not the necessity of human ac- 
tions, “renders, in the eye of 
reason, all the language, and all 
the conduct of men of every re- 
ligion, ridiculous and absurd be- 
yond the powers of description 2?” 
There are doubtless absurdities 
enough in the language and the 
conduct of most religionists; but 
surely it is going too far to say 
that there is nothing in any rel- 
gion, or in any mode or protes- 
sion of religion, but absurdity i- 
self, 

The fourth irrational doctrine 
maintained by Unitarians is, 
‘that notwithstanding the pre- 
sent state of the world, it was 
the object of the mission of Jesus 
Christ to reform the world.”’ 

‘* A Churchman,” seems to 
have conceived an idea that Uni- 
tarians maintain the object of 
Christ’s mission to have been no 
less than the utter extirpation of 
erroneous doctrines and immoral 
practices from the earth. And 
finding this end not accomplished, 
be concludes that it never ways 
attempted, because it cannot be 
admitted that an object proposed 
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by the Almighty should have been 
left uncfiected. 

The sentiments of Unitarians, 
however, respecting the mission of 
Christ, are not quite so extrava- 
gant.” ‘They believe that he came 
to preach virtue to mankind, to 
set them an eminent example of 
it in his own conduct, to assure 
them that the consequences of 
their actions would extend far be- 
youd the present life, to give them 
a pledge of futurity in his own 
resurrection, and then to leave 
the doctrines which he had in- 
culcated, with their attendant evi. 
dences, to produce their natural 
effect on the human mind. Who 
can say that these doctrines have 
not had all the effect which it was 
reasonable to expect from them? 
The religion soon began to be cor- 
rupted according as its founder had 
foretold. Could it then produce 
its genuine fruits? And, so far as 
it was rightly understood, it wag 
prevented from effectually operat- 
ing on the minds of men, by the 
cures and pleasures of lite. Could 
it properly influence those whose 
whole attention was engrossed by 
diflerent objects? Yet amidst all 
these impediments, ** A Church. 
man” will not surely maintain 
that maoy excellent and useful 
characters were not formed chicf- 
ly by its principles, who evin¢ed 
their sincerity by their sufferings, 
aid who took infinite pains to 
promote what they regarded as 
the highest welfare of their spe- 
cies ; ‘T mean their moral iin. 
provement. He insists much on 
the vices prevalent among nomi- 
nal Christi: Ns, and imputes them 
to the inefiicacy of the Christian 
doctrines. ' But is he sure that 
those immoral characters believe 
m the truth of our veligion? Or 
that they have cver made it the 
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object of their particular atten. 
tion? [f not why does he ask, 

“could heaven make no impression 
upon courts??? Could any thing 
make an impression on those who 
réfuse to attend to it? And the 
evidences of this religion seem not 
intended io produce conviction 
irresistibly, buat to leave room 
for the exercise of honest inquiry: 

But where Christianity is publicly 
professed, it certainly has made 
sume. vices infamous which were 
not so before its  introduetion, 
It is very difficult to say how far 
the world is reformed from its an+ 
cient state; and, ** A Church. 
man” says * perhaps not a whit.” 
But if he will build on “ perhaps” 
he may imagine what he pleases. 
Perhaps he may some time lay 
aside his Contempt for Unitarians 
and become one himself. Such 
an event is at tcast possible; 
but I should think it wrong to 
deduce any inference ‘from it ub. 
less it‘ were certain: whereas ke 
conjectures that “ perhaps the 
world is not a whit reformed,” 
und immediately concludes that 
** according to this scheme the 
mission of Jesus is absurd and inte 
efficient.” 

‘The fifth absurdity pointed out 
in the creed of Unitarians is, “that 
man, although purely materiel, 
shall be raised from the dead.” 
*¢ That,” says ** A Churchman,” 
‘may be fairly pronounced to 
be irrational, which is conta. 
ry to all appearances, all ana- 
logy, and ‘conseque ntly all pre. 
bability.”’ Does he then sup- 
pose that our belief in a future 
State is founded on appearances 
and analogy? If so he as greatly 
mistaken. We readily ackvow- 
ledge that neither from patural 
appearances, nor from aby laws 
of nature, so far as they ae 








understood, is there suflicient 
ground to expect an enistence 
beyond the grave. But will“ A 
Churchman’? maiatain that it is 
absurd to affirm that the power 
which at first brought us into 
being can restore as to life after 
dissolution? Why should that be 
thought impossible any more than 
to create us at first? to form sen- 
tient, intelligent beings out of 
unintelligent, insensible matter? 
With respect to the preservation 
of identity, let ** A Churchman”? 
shew clearly in what it consists. 
ft is incumbent on him to prove 
that the ‘supposition of reprodue- 
tion after death involves a con. 
tradiction, before he can fairly 
proiounce jt absurd, For if it be 
possible, if a revelation have 
been made which declares that it 
shall take place, as we contend 
that there bas, as our belief in 
such an event rests on revelation 
alone, its reasonableness or un- 
reasonableness ‘depends on the 
manner in which that revelation 
is attested, There may be a 
thousand difficulties attending this 
subject which we are unable to 
remove ; diflicultics which we can 
never fathom unless we under. 
stood thoroughly our own organ- 
ization; could tell by what means 
matter is wrought into vegetation ; 
by what means it is gradually 
made capable of sensation, thought 
and reflection. We reject the 
common doctrine of spirit, be- 
Cause it appears to convey no de. 
finite idea; to be, in short, when 
analyzed, tantamount to nothing. 
Yet believing in the power and 
the will of God to accomplish our 
revivification, we perecive no ab- 
surdity in admitting the fact. 
We do not apprehend how it can 
be overthrown by any other meaus 
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than by shewing that revelation is 
not sufficiently authenticated, 

‘In a dispensation of simple 
pleasure and pain,” says & A 
Churchgian,” “that evil which 
could not be prevented in_ this 
world, cannot in that which is te 
come.” This assertion scems ta 
me to indicate a want of suffici- 
ent retlection. Most of the evils 
which attend us’ in this life are 
owing to our own folly and per. 
verseness. But shall we never 
become wiser by information and 
experience? Do not we know 
better how to guard against the 
plague now, than we did two 
hundred years ago? Are we as 
liable to hurt ourselves by acci- 
dent, when we arrive at maturity 
as in a state of infancy, when 
we are not aware of the dangers 
which threaten us? Why thea 
may we not avoid-evils in futurity 
which befal us at present?) What 
occasion is there for this end to 
admit that the Supreme Being is 
* complete master, and Almighty 
there, and only an impotent deity 
here?” 

“If,” says our opponent, “ the 
materiality of man, and the nee 
cessity of bis actions be establish. 
ed, reason tells us that be can 
only be designed for this life.” 
But as this is a circumstance 
which depends entirely on the will 
of the Creator, how is it possible 
for uninformed reason to know 
any thing about it? We know 
that the powers of the human 
mind have not yet all been deve. 
loped. This we admit is no proof 
that they will ever be further un- 
folded in a future state, though 
it may afford some slight pre- 
sumption. But we want no such 
argument. ‘The declaration of 
the Deity, if, as we contend, it 
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has been made to mankind, ts 
abundantly sufficient. AG 

* A Churchman’ maorntains 
that man can never, according to 
the material system, comprehend 
any thing of God, even in another 
world, For which assertion he 
gives this reason, that he ** can 
never have any ideas but such as 
he receives through the senses.” 
But admitting that we never can 
furm any idea of the Supreme 
Being but those which we deduce 
from his works and his dispensa. 
tions, may not this be sufficient 
to give full employment to our 
faculties, and for the promotion 
of our happiness? ‘The more we 
know of the moval attributes of 
God, the more we know of Arm; 
and what else would we wish to 
know, besides the displays of his 
power, wisdom and goodness? 

ss Why could not God,” says 
* A Churchman,” “as well finish, 
as to every aniunal, his dispensa- 
tion of pleasure and pain, in ove 
world as ina hundred successive 
worlds?” Does he mean “ why 
could not God confine our CXist- 
ence to the present life instead of 
raising us to a future state 2"? 
Undoubtedly he might, hed he 
seen fit. Ordoes he mean, why 
could pot God huve rendered us 
mnmortal upon earth, without 
dying, as well as raise us from 
the dead for that purpose? This 
likewise he might have done, had 
be chosen. but death appeais 
intended to answer important mo. 
ral purposes. Prejudices, errors 
and vices become inveterate in 
time. Death may prevent them 
trom becoming absolutely incur. 
able. ‘The existence and perfec. 
tions of the Almighty must be 
more impressed on our minds by 
being raised from the dead than 


they would ever have been by ag 
interrupted course of natural 
events. Are these considerations 
© nothing in justification of sach 
a notion?” Why then should 
“the RATIONAL Dissenters be 
dumb” when called upon for its 
vindication? unless it be with 
astonishment at the absurdity of 
the question. 

The last point of absurd doc. 
trine possessed by Unitarians, 
is, ** that the phenomena of na. 
ttre may be reconciled with the 
system of optimism.” With re- 
spect to al} other animals lot 
man which imhabit this globe, 
no greater good can probably be 
enjoyed by them than freedom 
from pain, and the gratification 
of the sensual appetites. Why, 
it may be asked, are not these 
benctits conferred on them with- 
out any alloy. Why should not 
all their appetites be gratitied 
without restraint? and why were 
they made lable to suflerings ? 
These questions wt must be owned 
are detheult to answer. We may 
conceive that nothing but plea- 
sure should prevail amongst sen- 
tient beings; but we know not 
that such a dispensation was pos- 
sible in the nature of things. It 
IS preposterous to imagine that 
the divine Being can be «ratified 
with the sufferings of his crea- 
tures; we know that he has pro- 
vided sources of enjoyment for 
every species; and we think & 
most reasonable to infer that mi- 
sery would have been excluded 
had it been possible. 

The senses which are the inlets 
of pleasure must hkewise, as far 
as we know, be frequently the ine 
struments of pain. We have no 
right to affirm that it could pos* 
sibly have becu oiherwise. Jt 

















seems highly probable that there 
cold have been no such thing as 


pleasure, unless some degree of 


suffering were experienced, Ease 
is pleasure after pain. What we 
call pleasure would soon cease to 
aflord delight, if it were not 
heightened by the contrast of paia. 
Existence itself would become in- 
sipid; for having nothing to de. 
sire (which would otcasion unea. 
siness) there would be no motive 
to exertion, ‘There would be an 
universal indolence, instead of that 
incessant activity which now pre- 
vails throughout animated nature, 

Many of the evils to which 
brutes are exposed arise from the 
scliishness and the wanton cruelty 
of men. An immoderate degree 
of labour is often imposed on 
them for the sake of our interest 
or our pleasures; and they are 
frequently tortured with incon- 
siderate wantonness, solely for 
amusement. ‘The sources of hu- 
man depravity have already been 
considered, 

That some animals should be 
formed by nature to prey upon 
others, may be thought irrecon- 
cilable with this doctrine. But 
who can affirm, who can render 
iteven plausible, that the suffer. 
ings occasioned by this appoint- 
ment of nature, are not much 
less than would have been the 
necessary and unavoidable result 
of a contrary plan? Had every 
animal been suffered to perish by 
the gradual decays of nature; |i- 
able to the wants and infirmitics 
of declining age, without asso- 
Clates capable of supplying their 
Wants, and shewing them that 
attention which their helplessness 
might require; who can prove 
Maat these evils would not have 
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been far worse than those td 
which they are subject from the 
existing dispensation ? 

With respect to man, it seems 
very properly appointed that his 
happiness should be the fruit of 
his own exertions. In the pur- 
suit of it he is liable to numbere 
less mistakes; but he may every 
day become wiser from experie 
ence. One generation may ime 
prove upon the observations and 
discoveries of another; and ina 
future state the remembrance of 
them all may be preserved for the 
general good. 

Still it may be asked “ why 
should natural and moral evil be 
sufiered to prevail to so great an 
extent as it does? Ilow is this 
fact to be reconciled with the 
system of optimism?” I would 
auswer that it seems highly un. 
reasonable to expect a satisfactory 
solution of this difficulty. When 
we thoroughly understand the use 
and end of every part of the hu- 
man frame, then may we expect 
to comprehend the reason why 
we are subject to so many come. 
plaints and disorders. When we 
understand perfectly the princi. 
ples on which the earth and its 
various parts are constructed, 
then we shall probably perceive 
why earthquakes are necessary. 
But while we know so little of 
cither, it is prepdsterous to insist 
upon objections which probably 
are founded only in deficiency of 
knowledge. 

On what ground, however, it 
may be inquired, do we believe 
that the present system with all 
its attendant evils is a system of 
optimism ? When we consider 
what abundant provision is made 
fur the support and comfort of 
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every living creature, how it is 
mude ¢ -apable of enjoyment, and 
how the means of enjoyment are 
provided for its use ; how can we 
but conclude that the Auth: r of 
all is a benevolent be ing? and if 
benevolent, would be not confer 
happiness on his creatures and 
exclude misery as far as it was 
practicable? What he has dp- 
pointed is therefore best. 

But “ A Churchman” observes, 
“this mass of evil pervading all 
the parts of nature which we see, 
exists then in opposition to the 
will, and in contempt of the 
power of Almighty God! If any 
reader be shocked at this state- 
ment, so am I.” Would he not 
then be shocked at the idea of 
ascribing the existing evil to the 
pleasure of the Almighty? Would 
not that be a greater reflection 
on his goodness, than not being 
able to perform contradictions is 
on his power? Yetif he neither 
ascribed evil to unavoidable nee 
cessity nor to the will of God, 
to what wotild he maintain that 
it ought to be attributed ? 

I ait not su sanguine as to ima- 
gine that 1 have « ‘Jeared up every 
difficulty respecting these much 
disputed and diflicult points; bat 
would only request the re ader to 
consider impartially and judge 
for himself whether those which 
have been alleged be of sufficient 
weisht to overthrow the princi 
ples aguinst which they are brought 
forward. And lest it should be 
thought that these principles are 
liable to greater objections than 
any others, 1 shall now briefly 
attempt to shew the unreasonable 


ness of orthodox Christianity, of 


Deism, and of Atheism. 


As vur opponcne sulscribes 


himself ** A Churelman,” and 
seems to be aware of © & ontras 
dictions that are said to occur in 
the crec@ of St. Athanasius,” he 
will naturally expect to tind thent 
enlarged upon in reply to his ob. 
servations. My remarks however 
shall be as bricf as possible ; and 
contined to one doctrine com. 
mon to the established church 
and to all orthodox dissenters. 
I mean that of the Trinity. 
According to this docttine, 
there are three distinct persons in 
the Godhead, co-cqual and co. 
eternal. One of them is both God 
and man, though but one person. 
It is not determifed whether b 
the term persons in the divinis 
ty is meant distinct minds or 
agents, or only an incomprehene 
stble distinction represented to us 
under such ah idea. HV the first 
explanation of this doctrine be 
admitted, it is impossible net to 
perevive us absurdity; for how 
cin three individual beings, each 
of them possessed of divine ate 
tributes, be only one God? Can 
they be really distinct from cach 
other and yet cach not able to 
Act inde pe nite ney of the others? 
But if cach of these beings or 
persons can effect what he pleases 
by his own separate power, ts h é 
not properly a God by himself, 
atid if so, are they not evident ¥ 
three Gods? Yet is it stfenuously 
usserted that they ate but one. 
Besides, is it not an evident 
and palpable absurdity to affirm 
that there can be three infinite 
minds or persons? Does not one 
fill the universe with his presence? 
tf not how cat he be infinite? 
If he docs, where ate the others? 
Is not one be Tiyid of infinite powe wn) 
able to accomplish every thing 














dhat can be accomplished? Of 
what use then are the others? Or 
are they almighty only in concert? 
and being each of them absolute- 

rfect in wisdom and good- 
ness, do they always invariably 
will the same things? If so, 
ave they not all resolvable into 
one being? Or how shall we 
make any distinction? 

But if the other explanation 
of this doctrine be admitted, 
and the divine Being do not exist 
jn three real and distinct agents, 
but only in three incomprehensi- 
ble distinctions represented to us 
uader such an idea; is it not 
equally absurd to regard him ‘as 
existing in three distinct minds, 
when in reality he is but one? 
Or can any distinction of attri. 
butes or properties be a just 
ground for representing the Al. 
mighty as constituting three dis- 
tinct and separate agents? Much 
more might be said on this sub- 
ject were it necessary, but to our 
present opponent, | presume, it 
cannot. For as he thinks “ Uni- 
tarians have no better pretensions 
to reason than their brethren of 
other churches,” he, most proba- 
bly, thinks that “‘ their brethren of 
other churches have no better 
pretensions to reason”’ then they. 

_ Deism denies that any revela- 
tion has ever been made to man- 
kind, though the Christian reli- 
gion is at present professed, and 
must have had an origin. If we 
inquire into the accounts of its 
first establishment, we find that 
us professors were severely perse- 
cuted. Surely they would net 
have endured persecution for the 
sake of a profession which they 


knew to be false. They must . 


therefore have been deceived un- 
the religion be true. But 
VOL. Int, 3 
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when, or how could tae d 

tion take place? Were not the 
immediate followers of Jesus ca- 
pable of testifying what they saw 
and heard? Are their narratives 
incoherent, visionary or absurd? 
Do they exhibit any symptoms of 
mental derangement? Why then 
should we suspect that they were 
deceived ? Could the accounts of 
Christ which are now extant have 
been forged long after his death? 
How then could the peeple have 
been persuaded that they had 
been received from the beginning? 
Or who would be likely to forge 
such accounts for no other end 
than to expose himself te suffer. 
ings or death unnecessarily ?-- 
Deism is unreasonable because it 
gives no satisfactory answer to 
these inquiries. 

Nor is Deism unattended with 
difficulties in other respects, {¢ 
is liable to several objections 
which are urged against Unitarian- 
isp. If God be good; the Deist 
may likewise be asked, whence 
came evil? And if God be not 
good, to whom are we indebted 
for all that we enjoy? If God be 
not good, or only partially good, 
is he not imperfect? and is it reae 
sonable to ascribe imperfection to 
the Being who created, and wlig 
governs the universe ? 

Should it however be affirmed 
that the universe never was create 
ed, but is necessarily existent ; 
that the course of nature proceeds 
necessarily, without an intelligent 
superintendent; we might ask, 
whence then all the appearances 
of design with which we are sure 
rounded? Did they proceed from 
a series of unintelligent causes? 
But how could such causes pro. 
duce effects which manifest skill 
and copteivance? Is it more rea 
















































































-sonable to conceive that the hu. 
man eye was formed without de. 
sign than a telescope? And 
there be no intelligence in the 
cause or causes which produced 
human beings, whence the hu- 
man intellect? Can. the effect be 
superior to the cause? Can any 
thing give what it has not?. I 
know this is affirmed by the au- 
thor of ** The System of Nature ;” 
and he instances in wine, which 
he asserts will give wit, though it 
has none in itself. But had he 
tried its eflect on an idecot, is it 
likely that it would have produced 
genuine wit? ‘This instance theres 
tore, is very little to the purpose ; 
for wine will not give wit, though 
by exciting hilarity and cheerful- 
Ness it May sometimes cause it to 
be displayed.—Are not Ortho. 
doxy,; Deism, and Atheism, then 
attended with difficulties, as weil 
as Unitarianism? Why then is the 
latter selected as the most unrea- 
sonable of all? Let its principles 
be fairly examined; let its evi- 
dénees be impartially scrutinised, 
and its advocates need neither fear 
the result, nor dread a comparison 
between their own system, and 
any other whatever. 

** A Churchman” allows Uni- 
tarians ** to be respectable men, 
to be sincere Christians, as honest 
and in some things as wise as other 
Christians.’ We thank him for 
allowing us honesty aud sincerity. 
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We know we have no reason 
boast of our wisdom, nor have 
we received much accession of 
light from his luminous instruc- 
tions, Perhaps our darkness is so 
gross that no ray of light can pe. 
netrate it. let we hope not, be- 
cause ‘Sin some things” we are 
‘*as wise as other Christians,” By 
incessant inquiry and unremitted 
endeavours to obiain intormation 
we may possibly in time, become 
“as wise” as * A Churchman” 
himself. At present it seems, we 
are nut sufficiently prepared by 
freedom from prejtdice, by ¢a- 
larged and comprehensive views 
of things, to be convinced by his 
arguments. We must therefore, 
at cast for’some time, contioue 
aswe are. But ** A Churchman” 
is doubtless too much of a phile- 
sopher, to imagine that we are 
dissatisfied with our small share 
of knowledge and capacity. It is 
rather a trite remark that every 
one is contented with his own ub- 
derstanding ; and Pope is no less 
just than poctical when he says, 

“ The wise is happy, Nature to explore, 

The fool is happy, tha the knows no 

more. 

Requesting your indulgence for 
the length to which this letter bas 
been unavoidably extended, 

I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
R. ALLCHIN. 





MB. GRUNDY ON THE CONVERSION OF MR. RICHARD BRADBURY, 
TO UNITARIANISM. 


a 


Tv the Editor of the 


sin, Nottingham, July 5, 1808. 
As every thing relating to the 
inerease of 


} 


, : , 
dowbr! S be inter stung to the 





Monthly Repository. 


generality of your readers, I 


think you will not object to the 


Unitarianism must insertion of the followmg accouat 
in your valuable Miscellany. 

















Within the last month, two 
rsons who have been preachers 


amongst other denominations of 


Chiistians, have avowed their con- 
yersion to Unitarian principles. 
One has been a local preacher 
amongst the Methodists, the other 
aa occasional preacher in Lady 
Huntingdon’s connexion. Are 
they not proper objects for the 
notice of the Unitarian Fund? 
If they meet with encouragement 
and assistance they are both of 
them willing to exert themselves 
in the propagation of Unitarian 
sentiments. And J] doubt not 
but they may be exceedingly use- 
jul to the cause, in this populous 
town and neighbourhood, amongst 
that class which most needs in, 
formation. To the case of the 
former, Whose name is Richard 
Bradburn, I would also request 
the attention of your readers on 
another account. 

IIe owes his conversion in a 
great measure, to the perusal of 
Mr. Wright’s excellent work, 
*S The Anti-Satisfactionist.”” Af- 
ter having fully considered the 
subject, he wrote a Dialogue 
upon it, which lays no claim. to 
originality, but contains the sub- 
stance of several of Mr. Wright’s 
arguments, sometimes also ex- 
pressed in his language. This 
worthy and indefatigable cham- 
ee of Unitarianism has however 

indly consented to Mr. B.’s 
making use of his work in any 
way he pleases. Conceiving that 
such € pamphlet as this unpolish- 
ed dialogue will form, (especially 
as it was written by one that has 


been a Methodist) would perhaps 
5 
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be read by a class of persons into 
whose hands Mr. Wright’s larger 
work may never fall, we wish to 
propose its publication, The price 
of it when printed will not exceed 
a shilling, but as the man is very 
poor, | think many of your reads 
ers will not object to a subscrip. 
tion of two shillings. I hope, 
therefore, that the ministers of 
different Unitarian Societies will 
not be unwilling to receive the 
names of such as wish to encoue 
rage him, and transmit them to 
your sincere: well-wisher, 


JOHN GRUNDY, 


? 


P.S. I send you a copy of the 
Introduction to his Dialogue, 
addressed to my worthy colleague, 
the Rev. Mr. ‘Tayler, and myself. 


Gentlemen, 

It isnot long since 1 was a blind and 
a rigid Trinitarian. J opposed the So- 
cinian doctrines, both in public and pri- 
vate, to the utmost of my power; and 
it was owing in some degree to this op- 
position, that 1 was led to examine my 
own sentimevts. But what fully con- 
vinced me of the erroncousness of those 
sentiments was Mr. Wright’s Anti-Sa- 
tisfactionist. But that | might put my 
opinions to the strictest investigation, 
1 wrote the following Dialogue in which 
you will perceive these adopted many 
of Mr. Wright’s arguments, and some= 
times in the author’s own words. But 
as I wrote it for myself, I have not 
marked any quotations. I now present 
it to you, unpolished as it is, that you 
may see I have not altered my principles 
but upon real conviction. Being now 
separated from my former religious con - 
nexions, to be united with those, whose 
sentiments I have embraced, would af- 
ford the greatest satisfaction te one, 


who does not wish co'stand alone. 
RICHARD BRADBURN, 
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MR. WRIGHT'S REPLY TO GOGMAGOG ON ‘Sa HORRID CLERICAL 


FARCE,” AT 


WISBEACH, 





To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 


Wisbeach, 

SIR, August 5, 1808. 

I well remember the case of 
the unhappy youth who was con- 
victed of wilful murder, and ex. 
ecuted in this town, in July, 1807. 
He was an awful instance of early 
depravity, and discovered a very 
high degree of ignofance and stu. 
idity. It is certainly much to 
lamented that our laws, and 
the decisions of our courts, do 
hot consign such wretched beings 
toa different fate than a violent 
and almost immediate death, which 
they certainly might do without 
any injury to the public. The 
“ Clerical Farce” mentioned by 
your sensible and entertaining 
correspondent GOGMAGOG, as 
acted to bring the miserable lad 
to penitence, I believe to be a 
mere fiction: I think it morally 
certain, had such a farce been 
acted, I must have heard of it; 
but I bave not the slightest recol- 
lection of ever hearing any thing 
of the kind mentioned by any 
inhabitant of this town or 
neighbourhood, though his case 
excited much attention, and 
occasioned much conversation 
at the time: nor did I ever un. 
derstand that he was supposed 
to die a true penitent. A num. 


ber of illiterate people from the 
town where the murder was com. 
mitted, 15 miles distant from 
Wisbeach, came to see the exe. 
cution: they might misconceive 
some things they heard, and ree 
peat them from one to another, 
the story constantly accumulating, 
until it found its way into some 
newspaper, from which it might 
be copied into the New Annual 
Register. It is but just for me 
to say that I believe the clergy of 
this town are incapable of acting 
such a farce as your Correspone 
dent describes, and 1 believe the 
unhappy culprit was not visited 
by ministers of any other dend. 
mination, 
Iam, Sir, 
Your's, &c. 


R. WRIGHT. 


P.S. Since writing the above, 
I have conversed with one of the 
clergymen who visited the unhape 
py criminal after his condemnati- 
on, and he assured me that not the 
least thing was done that could 
give the slightest ground for such- 
a representation as your Cort s+ 
pohdent quotes from the New 
Annual Register : and he express 
ed his abhorrence of such 4 mode 
of acting. 
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BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 


me eee ee 


THE AGE OF THE WORLD. 


—— 


To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 


SiR, 


= 


I request a place in your valuable publication for the following 









statement of the very great differcnce there is between the English 
version of the Old ‘Testament and that of the LXX. ia regard to the 
age of the world. And permit me to ask, what motive can be as. 
signed for the conduct of Jewish translators in departing so far from 
the account of the matter given in the Jewish Scriptures? That this 
departure was intentional and studied, appears trom the pains they 
took, through the greater part of the fifth chapter of Genesis, to 








conceal it. 
According to the English Version. 


V. 3. And Adam lived an hun. 
dred and thirty years, and begut 
ason, and called his name Seth. 

4. And the days of Adam, af- 
ter he had begotten Seth, were 
eight hundred years. 

5. And all the days that Adam 
lived were nine hundred and thir- 
ty years, 


To instance in verses 3, 


4, 5. 
According to the Version of the LXX. 


V.3. And Adam lived two Aun. 
dred and thirty years, and begat a 
son, and called lus name Seth. 

4. And the days of Adam which 
he had lived after he had begotten 
Seth, were seten hundred years. 

5. And all the days of Adam, 
which he lived were nine hun. 
dred and thirty years. 









Here it is apparent that the hundred years, which the LXNX. have 
added to the first period of Adam’s life are taken off from the second 
period of it, to make the sum totai of it agree with the Hebrew, The 
same artful management has been practised in most cases through 
Chap. v. In the genealogy given Chap. xi, it was not necessary, 
because the sum total of cach life is not there mentioned. It may 
be observed, however, that another descent is introduced inte that 
chapter; the name of Cainan being there inserted, as being the son 
of Arphaxad, and the Father of Salah (compare Luke iii- 56.) 
The whole difference between the two versions is as fullows : 


Accotding to the English Version. According to the Version of the LXX. 


From the Creation of 
Adam to the birth of 


Seth, were 130 years 230 years. 
Thence to the birth of 
Enos (Gen, v. 3, &c.)105 205 
Cainan 90 190 
Mahalalecl 70 370 
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Translation of in. John, 2. 


Jared 6p e 105 
Enoch 162 ;' 162 
Methuselah 65 105 
Lamech IS7 167 
Noah 182 1S 
(Gen.xi. Shem 502 502 
10--24.) Arphasad 100 100 
Gainan 155 
Salah 35 Salah 130 
Eber J0) 180 
Peleg 3t 134 
Reu SO 1S 
Serug 32 132 
Nahor 30 130 
Terah 20 179 
1S78 3344 
1878 
1466 
So that, according {o the Seventy, the world is 1466 years older 
than our version makes it to be. To what motive ts this conduct uf 


the Jewish translators to be ascribed? 
I am, Sir, your's truly, 
Joke 

P.S. Itis perhaps but little known that the LXX. positively assert, 
that Jeb, whose suflerings are so pathetically described in Scripture, 
was the son of Zare of Bosorrah (Zerah of Bozrah) and succeeded 
Balak (Bela) as king of Edom. If so, he must have been the same 
with Jobab, whois mentioned Gen. xxxvi. 33. Different opimons 
have been entertained as to the meaning of that striking passage, 
Job xix. 25-27. But does not the context favour the idea, that it 
is to be undersiood as expressing a full assurance of the future vindi- 
cation of bis character, rather than as referring to the restoration of 
his former prosperity, or toa resurrection from death? The writer 
of this has long bad by him (but trom what book extracte d, he cane 
not now recollect) the following Latin version of the passage: “ Vi- 
Vit, sclo enim, caus mea patrenus. Qui contemptus 10 pulvera 
jacet, victor capnt auvallet. Harebo adhuc in cute, dira hac vi cone 
tusa: Ex hae cuticula videbo Deum ; quem hisce oculis cernam anls 
mp pon ahenatum.’? C, Dav. Tigen. Some of your Jearned corresy 
pondents can probably inform him where it is to be found. 





TRANSLATION OF III, JOHN, 2. 


— EE 


This verse stands as follows in in health, even as thy soul prose 
our English transiation: “ Be- pereth.””) But I was lately In- 
loved, I wish above all things, formed that, in the opinion of a 
that thou mayest prosper, and be gentleman, much of whose ta 














3s. devoted tothe pernsal of the 
Christian Scriptures in the: origi- 
nal, the words mech vaviay tdimt 
and require 8 different rendering*. 
“J wish that thou mayest be 
prosperous with regard ty all 
things,” all thy undertakings and 
pursuits, ** and be in health,” in 
a sound or vigorols state of bo. 
dy, ‘even as thy svul prosper- 
eth;"—~—the clause “* be — in 
health” being parenthetreal, and 
perhaps exegeticalot the preceding. 

Most undoubtedly the usuat 
setse of rec} with a genitive is 
concerning, with regard to, &c. 
and though 1 will not affirm that 
the translation proposed above 
is incontrovertibly tric, 1 flatter 
myself, nevertheless, that biblical 
students will fecl po displeasure 
at my appeal to a few authorities 
in support of it. 

(t.) The difficulty of recon- 
ciling the present translation with 
the known signification, of gz) 


pressed so strongly on Pistator 
that he suggests, whether , 420 
should not be substituted in its 
room? (Bowyer’s Conjectures ‘in 
luc.) . 

(2.) The author of the Syriac 
version employs words which must 
be thus translated inté Lasting ia 
Omni re. , 

(3.) In Diodati’s Italian Testa. 
ment We read, che tu prospert in 
ogni cosa; and in the German, 
by Luther, 7 allen stuchken, (li- 
terally in all points.) 

(4.) Newcome has it, tat thou 
miryest prosper in ull things. 

Symonds and Waketield have 
not deviated in this instance from 
king James’s translators} and 
Schleusner renders the words 
ante omaia ; though it is remayk 
able that the only two passayes to 
which he refers, as justifying sueh 
a translation, have 4, and not 
TEph. 


July 2; 1808. N. 
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Stanzas by Charlotte Richardson, with an 
Introductory Letter by Mrs. Cappe. 





SIR, York, Fuly 23, 1808. 
Some of your readers to whom the 
alllictive events of the last year of the 
late Mr. Wood's life are already known, 
and who have had the means of appre- 
ciating his talents and virtues, will be 
tified by the insertion of the follow- 
ing little effusion of respect addressed to 
his friend Mr. Wellbeloved, by the 
humble muse of Charlotte Richardson.— 
- She has herself been again disciplined in 
the school of affliction, having been con- 
fmed to her bed, by an abscess in her 
side more than five months, and al- 
though now considerably better, yet 
when these stanzas were composed, she 
Was too weak to write them down, even 
with a pencil. It is the intention of the 
Editor of her former little volame of 


*Sce also Mr. Orton’s Discourses on 


+ And abo bythe Editors of this Magazine. 


poems to publish a second volume by 
subscription for her benefit and that of 
her child, of pieces chiefly composed 
whilst under the pressure of extreme 
suffering. The Editor hopes that the 
former subscribers will not deem this an 


imposition on their kindness, the occa- 
sion being urgent, and believing as she 
does that they will themselves be inte- 
rested by the exhibition of such powers 
in the human mind under circumstances 
the most depressing; and be gratified if 
not instructed, by the spirit of ardent 
piety, of calm fortitude, and of patient 
resignation, which breathes through 
the whole. Subscriptions will be open- 
ed by Messrs, Longman and Co. aad 
Mr. Hatchard, Piccadilly +. 


{ am, Sir, 
Your sincere well-wi:her, and 
Constant reader, 
C. CAPPE. 


Practical Subjects, vol. ii, pp. 229, 255- 
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Stenecas addressed to the Rew. Charles 
Welibclewed, cn the death of the late Rev. 
William Weed, by Charlette Rubardion. 


And dost thou weep that death’s relent- 
less hand, 

Hath robb'd thee of a friend thy heart 
held dear, 

Hath rent asunder friendship’s purest 
bend? 

Ah! cease to mourn, and dry the sore 
rowing tear. 

For he had tasted of the cup of woe, 

Had been by stern affliction deeply tried : 

While dire disease o'crwhelm'd his 
mental powers, 

Death snatch’d his lov'd Louisa from 


his side. 

When with returning health, he learnt 
his loss, 

Thou know's: how meckly he endured 
the rod, 


For tho’ his soul with agony was wrung, 
He murmur'd not, but bow’d before his 
God. 


Yet nature still would sink, tho’ oft he 
strove 

By resignation’s aid to arm his breast ; 

His gracious Master saw his faith sin- 
cere, 

And bade him hasten to eternal rest. 

Nor thou lament that sudden was the 
call, 

That friendship had no time to bid adieu, 

For deeply docs it wound the feeling 
heart, 

The sufferings of those it loves, to view. 


O mournful task! to watch their dying 
bed, 

Catch the last accents of theic falt’ring 
breath, 

Mark the sunk eye, and with a trembl- 
ing hand 

Wipe from the palled check the dews of 
death ! 


From pangs hke these, rejoice that thou 
wert spared, 
And let thy faith on eagle’s wings as- 


cend ; 

Amidst the throng that heaven's high 
King adore, 

Crown'd with unfading glory, see thy 
friend. 


Then weep no more, but turn thy pen- 
sive mind 

To thove bright prospects by teligicn 
given; 

Death only can divide us for a time, 

Aod virtuegs iriendab.ps are sencwed in 
heaven, 





' Poetry, 


Ox the death of W. Clarkson, Fasten fy 
the North York Raogwnent of Militia, 
who died Fuly25, 1808, aged 15 yours, 
and wer weterred the day foldcrwing ‘in the 
chur cheyar!, Crantrook, 

The accident which occasjoned his 
death, happened on the morning of the 
2sth instant. ‘The 3d division of the 
regiment being on its march from Crea- 
brook to Maidstone, Clarkson was by 
desire of a senior officer mounted on Lis 
horse; the aninzal being very spirited, 
ran away With him: he fell, with his ley 
entangled in the stirrup, and was drag- 
ged a considerable distance before he was 

isengaged. When taken up, he was 
so much lacerated and bruised, that he 
soon expired. 


Though not allied by nature’s sacred tic, 

Though not united by sweet friendship’s 
bond, 

On ar wings, my muse would 


y 
And join the circle of his kindred fond. 


Come muse and drop a tributary tear, 

Compassion justly claims the pitying 
sigh, 

When youth are cati’d to press th’ un- 
timely bier, 

Let sorrow’s offspring dwell in every cye. 


Ah! hapless youth! how soon thy race 

is run! 

sudden 

wound! 

Within the space of the revolving sun, 

In health’s fair robe—in death's sad 
shroud thou’rt found. 

Those noble thoughts, which once thy 
breast inspir'’d, 

Those seeds of honour in thy bosom 
sown, 

Alas! how soon the glowing flames ex- 

ir’d ! 

Alas! how soon those fancied joys are 

flown! 


Thy peac.ful sword ne’er caus'’d a heart 
to moan, 

No fellow-creature, by thine arm wis 
slain; el 

Ne’er didst chou hear the deep expiring 
groan, 

Of dying victims, on th’ empurpled 
plain. 

No laurell’d wreaths around thy brows 
appear; 

No high achievements by thy bands 
were done; 

No mother lives to curse thy ruthless 
spear; 

Neo father aiouras hi, much beloved s02. 


How death's irremediable 














, latives, repine not at his doom, ; 
(Alike eas fall the youthful and the I yield me to a father’s vow; 


brave,) , 
Though no eulogium shall bedeck his 


tomb, 
No trophy glitter at his peaceful grave. 


Cranbyeek, Fuly 26, 1808. 


SAMUEL DOBELL. 





The Lamentation of Fephtbab’s Daughter. 
See Judges, chaps. 11 and 12. 


I, 
Daughters of Isracl, come with me, 
And let us to the mountains flee; 
There will I tell to echoing hills 
The grief that now my bosom fills! 
Abdicl, to the hills I flee, 
‘To mourn my banishment from thee! 
il. 
Torn from thy arms, Abdiel, now 
i yield me to a father’s vow; 
} fall, alas! no more to rise, 
To filial love a sacrifice ! 
And now I to the mountains fice, 
To mourn my bani~hment from thee! 
Ill. 
Did not I see Abdiel brave, 
Undaunted plunge in Jordan’s wave, 
And on the wirgs of honour fly, 
Resolv'd to conquer or to die? 
But now I to the mountains flee, 
To mourn my banishment from thee! 


IV. 
And as my father’s chosen band 
Spread terror o’er a guilty land, 
Abdiel, foremost of the train, 
Drove Ammon’s sons across the plain. 
But now | to the mountains ilee, 
To mourn my banishment fiom thee! 


V. 
I saw the valiant youth with joy, 
Cover'd with wounds and glory, fly; 
Impatient Israel's sons to tell 
How Ammon fought—how Ammon fell! 
But now [ to the mountains flee, 
To mourn my banishment from thee! 


VI. 
And when I saw the battle cease, 
1 fondly hail’d returning peace, 
When I with thee should live and love, 
Nor ever from thy presence move; 
But now_I to the mountains flee, 
To mourn my banishment from thee! 


VIL 
Yes, now I to the mountains flee, 
Vo mourn my banishment from thee : 


VOL. Itt, 


Poetry. 
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Torn from thy arms, Abdiel, now 


And to the mountains joyless flee, 
To mourn my banishment from thee! 


VUL. 
Daughters of [sracl, join my cries, 
And let them pierce yon azure skies, 
While every rock and fruitful vale, 
Hears and reverberates my tale, 
Abdiel, to the hills I flee, 
To mourn my banishment from thee! 


JOSEPH NIGHTINGALE. 





SONNET. 
When hurrying by, the genius of the 
blast 


Snatcheth the wood-tops in his giant 
hand, 

Then rushing o’er the low and shadowy 
sand, 

Sweeps with his whirling wing the 
ocean’s waste ; 

O! then, what gloomy luxury to stand, 

Watching the withering stars! to sce 
them fling 

Their dark red fire thro’ black’ning 
clouds, that bring 

Horror and tempest to the sleeping 


land! 

What luxury to watch the dim-seen 
waves, 

And hear their flashing billows lash the 
shore; 

Thinking how many find in them their 
graves, 

Who “ dream of war and sorrow now 
no more ;”’ 

How many there find toil and torture 
o'er, 


Who groan'd on carth, some fellow 
mortal’s slaves ! 
M. 





LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP. 
Written by a Girl of thirteen years old. 


Love is a flame of fierce desire, 

Lit by a spark of fancy’s fire; 

Hope’s breath supports the miser glow, 

Whose warmth ove breast alone muse 
know.— 

But friendship is the vestal’s flame, 

Which from high heaven benignant 
came}; 

Virtue and wisdom guard its light, 

And bid the flames still roll aright: 

If all were geod, it could dispense 

On al! its sun-jike influence, 


N 
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MONTHLY RETROSPECT OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS; 






OR, 


The Christian's Survey of the Political World. 





Te Drum has been sung, and a 
grand high mass performed, in a Roman 
Catholic Chepel in London, by way 
of thanksgiving for the great victory 
obtained by the Spaniards over the 
French, At this ceremony wete 
present the Spanish deputies, and the 
chapel was crowded; the majority of 
the audience being protestants. ‘The 
galleries were kept for the admission 
of those only who had tickets; the 
lower part was open to all. In the gal- 
leries were the ladies of the chief nobi- 
lity of this country; and we are by 
no means sorry, that many protestants 
were introduced to a ceremony, of which 
otherwise they would hear only the 
name, and attach to it many false and 
idle notions. They sheuld now com- 
pare it with the service in their own 
common prayer book, and examine, 
whether king James the first said right, 
that che service of the church of Eng- 
land is “ only an evil-said mass without 
the liftings.”” ‘his introduction of 
testants into the Romish chapels, and 
the union of protestants with papists in 
a common cause, will soften the asper- 
ities of the bigots of the church of 
England, who cry out No Popery, 
without knowing what it means; and, 
who have embraced, without thinking, 
as bad a popery as that which is esta- 
blished at Rome. lt matters not by 
whom an wnscriptural power fs spheld ; 
and “ he, who can swallow the Trinity, 
need not make any wry faces at trans. 
substantiation,” said a learned Jesuit at 
the visitation dinner of Bishop Burnet. 
All England is rejoicing at the sue- 
cesses of the Spaniards: the No 
party not omitted. Perhaps these lat- 
ter gentlemen will now find, that po- 
pery is not such an enemy to liberty as 
they imagine; for, while the protest- 
ants of Germany have given up, with- 
out striking a blow except by their mer- 
ccnary troops, the papists of Spain, the 
most bigoted papists in the whole 
world, have risen as one man to resist 
the great conqueror of Europe. One 


battle decided the fate of the protestant 
kingdom of Prussia, and that battle 
was fought without its territories. 
The protestants received the conqueror, 
without making the least effort at re- 
sistance: and the same was the case 
with the protestants of Saxony and the 
protestants of Hanover. Surely this 
will open the eyes of the people of this 
united kingdom, or rather, we should 
say, of that part of the people, which 
is the minority but in possession of 
political power, by the law which ex- 
cludes all but members of the church 
of England from places of trust and 
from the privilege of defending their 
country. If this united kingdom were 
invaded, we doubt not that it would 
be as strenuously defended by those in 
the majority as by those in the minority 
of the population; by those who are 
not, as well as by those who are mem- 
bers of the Snack of Ewgland. 

These reflections will arise from the 
consideratian how the peace of families 
is torn by political distinctions being 
assigned to religious opinions; yct Spain, 
whichis now so gloriously defending 
itself remains a melancholy proof of 
the degradation of the human mind, 
At this moment, she ascribes her victo- 
ries to saints, to the mother of God, 
and such idle and abominable fictions 
of priestcraft. Superstition, it is to be 
feared, has had great part in her suc- 
cess; and, though she will be assisted 
by heretics, yet there is reason to ap- 
prehend, that she will not relax in het 
own attachment to the church of Rome, 
nor in her severities against any of her 
subjects, who should swerve from its 
doctrines. In this case her triumphs 
are of little consequence ; for the slave- 
ry of the mind is worse than that of 
the body, and a Buonaparte with a“ 
ous toleration is much better than t 
Cortez with an inquisition. We will 
however hope for things: | and, 
when the Cortez is assemb!cd, it is not 
improbable, that some noble spurit will 
arise, and start the question of liberty 















ef conxience; and perhaps the dege- 
nerate Spaniards are to shew the exam- 
ple of the best at mg for civil -_ 

igious liberty of any nation in cu. 
_ they have dis ansties in their 
own history. : nt 36t 

That part of Spain which is freed 
from the power of the French is under 
Juntas, each province having its sepa- 
rate Junta, that of Seville claiming 
the pre-eminence. One Junta has 
wisely proposed the calling of the Cor- 
tez, and to this call it cannot be doubted 
that the others will attend as soon as 
the immediate business of warfare per- 
mits them. The eyes of Europe will 
naturally be fixed on such a meeting. 
We have seen the result of a similar 
one, called by an acknowledged king, 
and under acknowledged laws. We 
shall now have an assembly of repre- 
sentatives of the people, called by the 

ple themselves, and without any 
ing at their head. It is fortunate for 
them, that their king and their chief 
nobles are at a distance; and the intrigu- 
ers of the old government by their visit 
to Bayonne will have deprived them- 
selves of a seat in this assembly. ‘Till 
we know in what manner the represen- 
tatives will be chosen, we can form no 
rational .conjecture of the meeting of 
the new Cortez: one thing we | 
take for granted, that this revolution will 
bring forward a number of new men, 
and in the ferment occasioned by it, 
many changes will be made in their go- 
vernment; and at any rate, that their 
late vile and infamous government, as 
they themselves have termed it, will 
not be restored. 

The great victory has been obtained 
by the Andalusians, who have thus 
freed the whole of the south of Spain 
from the French; and, by securing the 
passes of Sierra Morena, they can pre- 
vent the introduction of any fresh forces, 
if the French had them to send, into the 
jurisdiction of the Junta of Seville. 

event must necessarily put that 
part of the kingdom into high spirits, 
and these will be increased hy the re- 
treat of the French king from Madrid. 
It is of little consequence, that he has 
taken with him a vast quantity of 
treasure, much of it probably the 
under of churches and abbies. Cam- 
oys8 was the first destroyer of Egyptian 
atry by a similar conduct, and it 
never afterwards was able to raise its 
The Spaniards may in this re 
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spect grow wiser also, and be grateful 
in a future time to their neighbours of 
France for having rid them of these 
mockeries. To what distance Joseph 
Buonaparte has retreated we know not. 
He has to encounter the Catalonians in 
his march, but with the regular forces 
thac he has, it is not improbable that he 
will make his retreat good. Indeed the 
Spaniards must be on their ;ard not 
to risk a general action, and it will 
be sufficient for them if their encmy 
quits the kingdom. 

Portugal is not yet freed. An army of 
ours is certainly landed, and another has 
probably landed but the news has not ar- 
rived in England. ‘These armies united 
with the Portugueseare more than suffici- 
ent to drive Junot from Lisbon, He has 
had recourse to the usual tricks of ma- 
nifestoes, endeavouring to excite the 
pir against us, asa Band of heretics; 
put perhaps the Portuguese have been 
taught by this time to esteem the heresy 
of robbery and plunder, to be as bad as 
that of not believing one to be three or 
three one; or that of beheving that 
God never had a mother; and that of 
the fiction of the union of the divine 
and human natures in one man i; fit 
only for mad-braincd priests and monks. 
He ts however in great force at Lisbon, 
and if the people of that city could be 
supposed to assist him, he might resist 
for a considerable time. ‘The 
place will of course be taken possession 
of in the name of the queen of Portugal, 
and the Portuguese will have like their 
neighbours, the Spaniards, the opportu- 
nity of re-organising their shattered 
constitution. Portugal was worse go- 
verned than Spain, and its inhabitants 
are more superstitious. A free press 
may tend to rescue them from the dread- 
ful abyss of ignorance into which they 
are fallen, but this must be the work of 
time. Our band of heretics will not 
as<ist much we fear in opening their 
minds. ‘Their prince has issued from 
his residence in the Brazils a grand ma- 
nifesto against the French s Justifyin his 
own conduct in quitting his kin 
He has reason to congratulate himself 
on this step, and we gladly learn, that 
the British merchants are received with 
the utmost kindness in his new dominie 
ons. By their aid, and with an active 
cabinet, he may form there a much more 
flourishing empire than he has left in 
the old world. 

The afftirs of Spain and Portugal 
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leave little room for thinking of the 
rest of Europe. ‘The war is carried on 
with languor between the Swedes and 
Russians in Finland, and our intelli- 
gence from that quarter is gathered 
only from Stockholm gazettes, which 
of course-is favourable to the Swedish 
cause. Of the Danes we hear little; 
though at war with Sweden they pursue 
no mea pres with activity, nor are they 
very strenuous in their exertions against 
us. Austria is still supposed to be me- 
ditating a blow against Buonaparte, and 





the events in Spain wilkhave a great 
effect in accelerating her movements. 
Every thing portend: a continuance of war 
and bloodshed: but whether the mighty 
ee of France has reached the utmost 
imit that Providence has assigned to iy 
time only can discover. What great 
purposes are still to be answered by him, 
who was raised for the depression of 
kingdoms, we cannot anticipate. It is 
our part to contemplate with awe those 
lessons, from which nations might learn 
justice. 








Be _ 







Died, at Stockton upon Tees, on the 
rith of July last, at the close of his 
88th year, CHRISTOPHER ALLI- 
SON, ksq. long a respected member of 
the society of Frotestant Dissenters at 
that place. To preserve a brief memo- 
rial of his life and character may be 
grateful to his friends and acquaintance, 
and not unacceptable to those who take 
an interest in man as an expectart of 
immortality The subject of this sketch 
in easly youth gave strong indications of 
a mind prone toadventure and capable of 
achievement, and the anecdotes of the 
school-boy afford instances of manly 
generosity, veracity and candour seldom 
exemplified. His youthful ardour, it is 
probable, restricted his scholastic attain- 
ments to a practical acquaintance with 
numbers and a smattering of the Latin, 
combined with some theoretical know- 
ledge of navigation; and thus equipped 
he literally launched forth into the 
world, enrolling himself amongst the 
sons of maritime adventure. Here he 
had aniple scope for observation and 
exertion, and the details of his active 
life micht fill volumes neither uninstruc- 
tive nor uninteresting. One instance of 
his cool and collected conduct in the 
hour of danger must not be passed over. 
Wc allude to the capture of the Machault 
privatcer, of 14 nine-pounders and 182 
men, with the loss of about 40 men killed 
and wounded, by the Adventure, armed 
ship, under the command of Capt. Bray, 
Mr. Allison being master. This was ef- 
fccted principally by the skilful maneeuve 
ering of the English ves-¢!, in the course 
of which the enemy wasreduced to such 
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a position, as to render his guns useless, 
and prevent him from extricating hin 
self and effecting a retreat. Capt. Bay, 
in his dispatch to the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty, assumed the whole merit of the 
action, and stated as proceeding from him- 
self what it seems were in fact the suggese 
tions and orders of Mr. Allison, even 
in opposition to his own ideas; and from 
their nature more likely to come trom 
a skilful navigator than an officer em- 
ployed in fighting the ship. Capt. B. 
Was accordingly rewarded with the com- 
mand of the Princess Amelia, an 80 gun 
ship, whilst the claims of real merit 
were never heard or who!ly disregarded, 
Mr. Allison's letter to a friend on this 
occasion at once exhibits his own char 
racter for ability and bravery, and af- 
fords an account of the transaction, the 
fidelity of which is guaranteed by his 
known candour and modesty. 

Spitheud, Fan. 29, 1758 

Mr. Reed, 

Your favour of the 13th I received 
on the acth, wherein | find you waut 
to know the particulars of our action. 
‘Vhe following is the truth to the best 
of my knowledge, which is, | believes 
better than any in the ship can give. 
On the 4,t of january, Dungeness light 
E. by N. from ys 4 miles, about 12 a 
noon saw asnow stand in far Dungen ss, 
which some took for ong of our cruisers. 
Ivinner being ready, Capt. Bray, gave 
orders for all the hammocks up and 
clearing the ship, which was doue ™ 
the time we were at dinner. Monacuts, 
smelling our beef, roast pork and plum- 
pudding, came down in order to 
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five us of it: we dined on our beef 
and pork before they came, the pudding 
we fouzht for. Being informed by the 
officer upon deck, that she was bearing 
down with an English jack flying, we 
went up and soon saw what she was. 
Our captain’s order was to heave in the 
cable: 1 told him we had not time, it 
would be better to bear away to the 
splice and cut: in the mean time loosed 
our top-sails and fore-sail and bore away 
large: had not time to get our top-sails 
hoisted—being then within gun-shot, 
we fired. He immediately pulled down 
English and hoisted up French colours, 
but did not fire at us. I told Capt. Bray 
his intent was to rake us, and deSired 
to port our helm, which he gave orders 
for. Finding our. ship to lay in the 
same position. I ran to the wheel and 
found the helm a starboard, put it a 
ort as fast as I could, the ship wear- 
ing very fast, and he shearing towards 
us with full sai!, could not prevent 
boarding us—secing in what position 
she was coming, I told Capt. Bray she 
was our own, only make her fast, she 
would not be able to get a gun to bear 
onus. From that! ran to cut the pikes 
down, expecting they had their men 
ready to board us, which they had, but 
receiving such a continual fire, they 
could not stand it. I called out to the 
a several times with anger, who had 
old of the bobstay with his hand, to 
make her fast ; { laid down my musquet, 
ran furward for a tow-line, sent some 
of the main-deck idlers to hand the end 
up, ran aft with the end, reeved it 
through his bob-stay, brought it to the 
capston stock a round turn with the 
other part. [no the mean time Capt 
Bray and the pilot had got the mizen 
top-sail seet passed and made it fast to 
a cleet on the mizen mast which came 
off. That being done, I returned to 
the musquet, on which the action chief- 
ly depended. About this time they 
made an attempt to rally their men, and 
to man their fore-castle and dropt their 
fore-sail, that we might not sec them. 
One of the 4 pounders in the round-hou-e 
cleared a way for us by firing part of 


their fore--ail; renew.og our mucquetry 
with more vigour from the quarter-deck 
and round-house, they fled to a man 
forsheler, and I perceived their colours 
to be struck, which | called out accord. 
ingly and fired my musquet in the air: 
four of us jumped upon their forecastle 
barracading for boarding them, amongst 
whem was our pilot, but unexpectedly 
they gave us a volley of sma'l arms, 
on which we returned wichout any da- 
mage. ‘The firing on both sides conti- 
nued about 10 minutes longer with 3 or 
4 great guns, and so the action ended. 
My mate Mr. tieadlam, who signalized 
himself equal to any, received a shot 
in his wrist, and one of our mariners a 
slight wound by a splinter: these two 
were wounded after their colours were 
struck. One of our mariners was killed 
the first of the suction. 
fam yours, &e,. 
CHRISTOPHER ALLISON ®, 


But we hasten to forget the gallane 
seaman in the Christian, After passing 
through various scenes of diffcuity, 
danger and los, and considering the 
fruit of his exertions equivalent to the 
probable wants of the remamder of life, 
he about 30 years ago retired from the 
bustle of the commercial world, and 
took shelter from its cares in the family 
of his only son, [lis active and intel- 
lectual powers however were as yet vi- 
gorous, and his subsequent habits 
evince that, in seceding from temporal 
pursuits, he was actuated in a consi- 
derable degree by a desire to devote his 
time less uninteriuptedly to the service 
of God and the important bu ines: of 
moral improvement, before the twilight 
of life should cast a dimness on the pach 
of duty—before the shades of night 

hould c'ose in, when no man can work. 
He now divided his time between the 
closet and the garden. Here he was 
industrious—there he was devout. The 
morning and evening were spent in 
prayer, med tation and reading : his 
coustant companions were hi: bible and 
a few select authors, whose sent mcnts 
he scemed to value in proportion as they 


* The account of this memorable engagement is the second article in the Chro- 
micle of the first volume of the Annual Register, (for 1758.) Mr, Allison, on whom 
the success of the action evidently depende d, is not even named in it, though he 
iy probably referred to once, by mistake, as “the pilot.’ ‘She ¢rucl negleet that 
Mu. A. experienced on this occasion, is a striking example of —-———* The spurs's 
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that patient merit of the unwarthy takes. 
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concentred in the glories of immortality 
or tended to enlarge the structure of 
prety m the heart. Tothe scene of his 
mid-day labours he carried a habit of 
moralizing, pomting out, inthe growth 
of the weed, the insidious advances of 
vice, and frequently assimilating the 
changes produced in the vegetable world 
by the revolution of the seasons, to the 
various stages of human life. The con- 
gregation of Dissenters can attest his 
regular attendance on the public services 
of religion, particularly at the table 
of the Lord, from which he was scarce. 
ly ever known to be absent—a circum. 
stance rendered lamentably singular 
through superstitious and unfounded 
notions on the one hand, and something 
too much Lke lukewarmnm:s and in- 
difference on the other. ‘Though so 
indisposed during the week as to be 
chiefiy confined to his room, yet the ar- 
rival of the Lord’s-day was known to 
inspire him with so much vigour thar, 
reasting the cautions of prudence and 
the entreaties of affection, and with 
difficulty stemming the blasts and snows 
of winter, he persisted in discharging 
what he deemed a duty to God and to 
socacty. It deserves attention that deaf- 
ness had for some time past prevented 
his deriving any personal advantage 
from many parts of the public service, 
but one of the great principles on which 
he acted was, his conviction of the in. 
fluence of example, especially on the 
minds of the young, to whose best in- 
terests he was a sincere friend. 

The most exemplary temperance and 
regularity were not able long to preserve 
m order a constitu ion which had pro- 
bably received many shocks from fatigue 
and change of climate, and which the 
approaches of old age were gradually 
sapping. Under local rheumatism he 
suilered much, particularly in the ex- 
tremitics of the body, the effects of 
which he net unfrequently removed by 
2 brave perseverance in hts favourite 
emmoyment of horticulture. But his 
sufferings were not confined te the body. 
L.ong after the death of his wife, he w us 
cailed upon to witness the loss of the 
on'y child of his only son, an amiable 
young lady in whom the hopes of the 
family cenured, and the remembrance 


Mr. Bernard Anstis. 


of whose virtues promises long to sug. 
vive her. ‘The son, universally respects 
ed amongst those to whom he was 
krfiown, still remained; till about three 
years ago it ple ised Providence to ree 
move him also, leaving the venerable 
drooping parent almost solitary. But 
the widow of his son was a child to the 
father, and in affection for the living, 
and in anticipation of a permanent and 
happy re-union, he ceased to sorrow for 
the dead. 

About a quarter of a year previous 
to his decease, he for the last time at- 
tended the chapel and partook of the 
Lord’s supper, and from this period was 
confined to the house. What he suffer. 
ed in the last struggle of nature could 
not easily be a:certained, for he was 
seldom heard to complain, never to 
murmur. Whilst he felt as aman, he 
seemed resolved to suffer as a Christian, 
He often declared himself resigned to 
die and willing to live, and thus in ef- 
fect to say “not my will, Lord, but 
thine be done.’’ Till the day of his 
death, he retained his wonted cheerful- 
ness and serenity of mind. He made 
himself agreeable to his friends, and ap- 
peared to feel an interest in their en- 
joyments, and to be gratelully sensible 
of their attention and kindness. _ In fine, 
he was venerabie yet cheerful in his 
aspect, independent and generous in his 
mind, and, so far as man may judge, the 
Christian in his life and eapettations. 
It may therefore be confidently hoped 
that, when he ceaved from his labours 
and sufferings, he fell as!cep m Jesus. 
Tew: de, Avgust 17, 1808. C. R. 

On the 13th of July, at Cros, neat 
St. German’s, Cornwall, Mr. BEK- 
NARD ANSTIS, an emincnt farmer 
He had been infirm for several years 


before his death, but no alarming symp- 
toms appeared, till a short time before 
that event took place, He was a mem- 
ber of the Unitarian congregation at 
Liskeard, of which the late exccilent 
Mr. Henry Moore was minister *. 


Vhough residing at the distance of six 


miles, with very bad roads from his 
place of worship, he was for many 
Years a rezular attendant on the minis- 
try of that memorable instance 

neglected genius and worth, In Mi. 


* A volume of who«e poems, with a sketch of his life, was published in 4to. 


b) Dr, Aikir, a few years ago. More lately, the poems appeared in 12mo. Eo. 











Anstis, the poor have lost a friend and 
counsellor. He died, resigned to the 
will of the Almighty, in charity to 
all mankind and with a firm persuasion 
of being re-united in another and « bet- 
ter world to those friends, whom he 
loved and valued in this. 

Lately at his villa, the Nursery, West 
Felton, near Oswestry, in Salop, aged 
68, JOHN DOVASTON, Esq. He 
was born of humble though respectable 

ents, who lived on their small estate 
at West Felton. He was taught to 
read by an old woman in the village, 
which was the whole of his edacation; 
every other acquirement which he af- 
terwards possessed, was entirely his own 

uisition. He was the eldest of seven 
children, all of whom he brought up 
to respectable professions, From his 
father he received his little estate, al- 
most swallowed up by mortgages and 
incumbrances, which he redcemed at a 
very early period of life by two vcyages 
to the West Indies, and alterwards c on- 
siderably increased by prudence and in- 
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dustry. His turn of mind was printi- 
pally directed to antiquities, natural 
philosophy, music, mechanism and 
pore. Of the first he has loft a 
arge collection of MSS. historical ob- 
servations relating to Shropshire and 
the Welch borders, on Druidical relicks 
and Stonehenge. In mechan'sm he has 
left a set of philosophical and musical 
instruments made by his own hands; 
and just before his death he projected 
an orrery to shew the Sutellites on a 
new method. In planting he has 
clothed the country round him with 
forest and fruit trees. He was well 
versed in the Hebrew, Ang!o-Saxon, 
Pritish and Latin rongues, and had some 
knowledge of the Greek. He has never 
appeared as an author and ordered that 
none of his works should be published, 
but his library is always open for the 
inspection of the curious and any in- 
formation from hi- MSS, at their ser- 
vice. He has left one son just called to 
the bar from the University of Oxford. 
G. M. 
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WESTERN UNITARIAN SOCIETY. 


On Wednesday, June 22nd, the an- 
nual mecting of the Western Uni- 
TARIAN Society. was held at Bristol. 
The Rev. John Rowe opened the ser- 
vice, by reading the scriptures; the 
Rev. David Davis, of Neath, took the 
devotional part; and the Rev. Dr. Car- 
pétter, preached from John xviii. 37, 
and concluded the service. At the de- 
sire of the Society the sermon will 
shortly be published. The objects of 
the preacher were, to consider the er- 
fors into which many have fallen re- 
specting the religious tenets of Unita- 
rians; and to state the motives which 
should lead those who adopt Unitarian 
tehets to steady and active exertions to 
—e them, and the means by 
w is important object is to be cf- 
fected. After the bednas of the So- 
ciety was concluded, the members, ac- 
companied by several who agree with 
them in religious sentiments, and se- 
veral also who differ from them, dincd 


8 ; 
We learn thot several other membe 


together to the number of about 8o, 
with the utmost cordiality and propri- 
ety.—The chairman of the day was 
Richard Hall Clarke, Esq. of Bridwelll 
House, Devon, the treasurer of the 
Society; and the whole of the proceed. 
ings were marked with perfect unani- 
mity and consistency, and with a degree 
of enthusiasm which was both hichly 
interesting at the time, and gives pleas- 
ing hopes as to the future. ‘twenty-six 
names were added to the Society, prin- 
cipally from Bristol and its neighbour 
hood®: and there is every ground to bee 
lieve that by the steady and zealous, 
but temperate exertions which have been 
made in that city by the friends of the 
cause, Unitarianism has gained a firm 
fooiing there, and that it will goon and 
prosper. Our cause we trust is the 
cause of Christian truth, and we are 
thankful to the God of truth for all the 
success with which he crowns our efforte 
to maintain it. 


> have since been added. Fo. 
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SOUTHERN 





The annual meeting of the Sovtnern 
Unitarian Society, took place at 
Ditchling, according to appointment on 
the r3th July. The services of the 
day were well attended by persons from 
Lindfield, Lewes, Brighton, and other 
places adjacent. 

The Rev. Mr. Recs bevan the service 
with an introductory prayer, and then 
read Acts xvii. from the improved ver- 
sion. ‘lhe Rev. Mr. Parker, of Lewes, 
pronounced the general prayer; and the 
Rev. Mr. Scott delivered a most ex- 
cellent discourse on the new creation, 
from Ephes. ii. 20. He made all his 
qaotations from the New Testament, in 
the improved version. In the evening, 
the Kev. Mr. Jeffery, of Billingshurst, 
began the service with prayer, and Mr. 
Rees, preached from John xviti. $7.— 
Thirty-four persons dined together. 

The discourse delivered by Mr. Scott 
in the morning, On the interesting sub- 
ject of the “ New Creation by Jesus 
Christ,” will be printed for the benefit 
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of the Society. To enter into a minute 
detail of the argument, and clucidaticn 
contained in it is therefore unnecessary, 
But the writer of this article, who was 
present at the delivery, cannot refrain 
from exptessing his confidence that 
speedily after publication, its praise will 
be in all the Unitarian churches: that it 
not only will be a most valuable addi- 
tion to the sermons already published by 
the Southern Society, but will also be 
adopted by the Unitarian Societies 
throughout the country as a clear state. 
rent and able defence of the opinion 
that the new création mentioned in 
scripture relates not to the natural but 
to the moral world 
Messrs. John Kirkpatrick and Fulla- 
gar, of the Isle of Wight, continue to 
fill the offices of treasurer and secretary 
to the Society; by whom subscriptions 
on accotnt of it will be received,—and 
from them any iuformation respecting 
it may be obtained, 


BIRMINGHAM UNITARIAN TRACT SOCIETY. 


On Tuesday, July roth, 1808, the 
annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Cracr Sccirety, ¢stablished in Bir- 
mineuaM, for Warwickshire and the 
neighbouring countics, was holden at 
Dudley. The Kev. John Williams of 
Halifax, read the scriptures and con- 
ducted the vectiansl service. ‘The 
Rev. John Kentish. of Birmingham, 
delivered an interesting discourse, which 
he was carnestly reque-ted to print, on 
the simplicity ef the Christian doc- 


trine, from 1 Cor, i. 22, 23, 24: “ Fof 
the Jews require a sign, and the Greeks 
seck after wisdom. But we preach 
Christ crucified, unto the Jews a stym- 
bling block, and unto the Greeks fool- 
ishness: But unto them which are cail- 
ed both Jews and Greeks, Christ the 
power of God, and the wisdom of 
God.” An addition of eighteen 
members was made to the Society. 
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MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


The Fourteenth General Bfecting of 
this Society was held in London, May 
11, 12, and 13. The first public reli- 
gious service was held on, Wednesday 
morning, the sith at Surry Chapel, 
when Dr. Campbell, one of the ministers 
of the Tolbooth Church, Edinbargh, 
preached from Rev. vii. 10. “ The text 
was considered as the acclamation of the 
whole company of redeemed saints, 
when they shall be permitted to conteme 


plate in the light of Heaven the work of 
redemption, in its origin, progress, and 
consumunation, divested of all the difii- 
culties that once seemed attached to it.” 
On the evening of the same day the se 
cond sermon was preached at the ‘Taber- 
nacle, by Mr. Allen, of Exeter, from 
Isaiah xliii. 13. “In this discourse was 
described; 1, an important work which 
God designs to effect; 2, the oppositio® 
made to it; and 3, the certainty of is 





























































On Thursday morn- 


accomplishment.” 
on, the society assembled at Haberdash- 


ers’ Hall, for the dispatch of its annual 
business, when the Report of the Di- 
rectors was ‘ead, and. Mr. Bogue deli- 
wered a suitable address to the Society, 


on the progress of their affairs In the 
evening, at Tottenham Court Chapel, 
the service began nearly an hour before 
the time appointed, (as was the case 
elsewhere in several in-tances,) the place 
being full. [he sermon was: preached 
by the Rev. Robert Winter, from John 
rvii. 20, 21, on Christian union. The 

jous parish church of St. Bride's, 
Fleet Sureet, was filled on Friday morn- 
jog to hear a sermon from the Rev. 
John Martyn L.ongmire, L. L. B. Rector 
of Hargrave, near Kimbolton, from 
Daniel xii. 3; the subject “turning 
many to rightcousness.” In the evening 
the ministers and members of churches 
partook of the Lord’s Supper at Sion 
Chapel. ‘Lhis Jarge place was inconve- 
niently crowded with communicants. 
Above fifty ministers officiated in the 
ceremony. ‘The following public col- 
lections shew that there is no decline of 
geal, on the part of the Society: 


i. s. d. 


Surry Chapel a3r 4 0 
Tabernacle 124 6 0 
Tottenham Court Cha- 

pel 172 5 O 
St. Bride's Church 153 10 6 


Sion Chapel (alter the 


Cou:munion) 152 12 © 


$83 17 6 





To this sam there has since been added 
61. 12s. od. 

The collections in various congrega- 
tious in town and country, and the sub- 
scriptions of individuals are large be- 
yond all example. If the money ex- 
pended by this Society, since its institu- 
tion, were conrpared with the obj cts it 
has effected, we fear its best triends 
would have to acknowledge mismanage- 
ment and waste. But we are decidedly 
friends to missionary undertakings, and 
are disposed to allow bodes of men 
time to gain wisdom by expericnce. “Phe 
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supporters of the Missionary Society are, 
in the fist place, that large mass. of - 
Christians, called Methodi.ts (Calvine 
istic.) who are floating between the 
Church and the Dissenters; in the see 
cond place, those of the Independents, 
among the Dissenters, who are trans- 
ported, by their zeal for evangelical ree» 
ligion or their eagerness for popularity, 
beyond a regard to church discipline, a 
dislike to the Common l’rayer Book, and 
a fear of lay-preachers*; and in the 
third place, by those undutiful sons of 
the church, (not numerou:,) who, for 
the sake of a great object, promoting 
Calvinistic doctrine, do not refuse to 
unite with the church’s worst enemies. 
Our readers are aware that the Wesleyan 
Methodists, the Particular Baptists, the 
Moravians, and the Evangelical Clergy 
have missions of their own, 

The Report of the DinscTors re- 
cords no signal triumphs ; the society has 
stil need of patience, 

In Oraneite£,some progress has been 
made in teaching the natives the arts of 
civilized life; but the missionaries seem 
to have made no converts, In a dise 
patch published in the & vangelical Ma- 
guzine, subsequent to the missionary 
meeting, the unsuccessful labourers in 
the South Sea islands suffer their opinion 
of the real couse of their disappointment 
to escape them: “ if,” say they, “the 
Lord were pleased to pour out his spirit 
on the people, the work would spread in 
a very rapid manner!’ ‘They tell their 
employers that they have been surprised 
to sve the readiness with which the Ota 
heitans give their assent tothe doctrines 
of human depravity, the wrathfulness 
of God against sinners, the necessity of 
the atonement, and the immortality o 
the soul; while “ahey universally refure 
their assent to the doctrine of the fe~ 
surrection ” Now, to us this is not at all 
surprising. ‘The barbarous, semi-pagan 
system of Calvinism naturally adapts ite 
self to the gross prejudices of heathen 
savage, from whom it was first bors 
rowed; but real Christianity, founded 
upon the doctrine of the resurrection, 
which Ca!vini.m overlooks or makes of 
none effect, though it constitutes the 


* The greater part of the Independents or Congregatioyali'tsin London are, 
we belicve, if not disaffected to, at least not cordial with the Missionary Soctety, 
The names of Palmer, Clayton, Humphries, Beck, &c. seldom, if ever, occur 
the missionary accounts. Mr. Robert Winter indeed has gone from the Pres by 
terians to join the Society; but he is regarded, it is said, in the light of @ 
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grand evangelical pecu iarity, is as na- 
turally offensive to idolaters. Otaheit- 
an; agree with the Calvinists in reject- 
ine the religion of a ern ifped man, ** the 
carpenter’s son.""——The mis-ionar.es 
have paid great attention to the Taheitan 
language, which they pronounce, from 
experience, difficult of attainment. They 
have tran-mitted to England a vo- 
cabulary of ‘laheitan words, containing 
about two thousand one hundred, ex- 
clusive of more than five hundred names 
of trees, birds, insects, fishes, &c. to- 
gether with an essay towards a Tahen- 
an English grammar ‘They have also 
composed some short forms of prayer 
anc a sketch of scripture hi-tory, for the 
use of the natives. T'wo of them (Nott 
and [lenry) have been afflicted witha 
disea'e very prevalent in the island, in 
which the patient has large and painful 
swellings in one of his limbs, which 
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‘ometimes suppuraté and oceasion 2 
discharge that exceedingly weakens him. 
One of them ‘Jefierson) is, it is feared, 
dying. Pomare, king of Otcheire, has 
learned to write his native languare 
> ~~ 
He has addre-sed a Jetter in his own 
hand tothe Directors, a fac-simile and 
a translation of which are publi hed, 
Hi. request of gunpowder and muskets 
roves that he is as eager to embark ia 
just and necessary'wars as our Chri tian 
princes of Europe. The translation of 
the letter is preserved below*. Subse. 
quent information has been received of 
Pomare’s being at war with the people 
of Attahoroo; several of the chiels, and 
some hundreds of the people had been 
killed. 

There are several missionary stationg 
in Araica. That at Bethe/sdorp is su- 
perintended principally by Dr. Vander 
Kemp, Mr. Read, and Mr. Ullbriche, 


* A LEI1TER FROM POMARE KING OF OTAHEITE, TO THE MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY. 


( Translation.) 


FRIENDS, 


Meatavae, Ov aheite, Fanuary 1st, 1807. 


I wih you every blessing, friends, in your residence in your country, with 
success in teaching this bad land. this foolish land, this wicked land, this |and 
which is ignorant of good, this land tha: knoweth not the true God, this regard- 


Jess land. 


Friends, I wish you health and prosperity ; 


save us all. 


may I also live, and may Jehovah 


Friends, with respect to your letter you wrote to me, I have this to say to you, 
that your business with me, and your wishes, I fully consent to, and shall conse- 
quentiy banish Oro, (4:8 chief idol.) and send him to Raeatea. 

Friends, 1 do therefore believe and shall obey your word. 

Friends, | hop: you alo wil consent to my reque t, which is this; 1] wish you 
to send a xereat number of men, women, and children, here. 

Friends, send alo psoperty and cloth for us, and we also will adopt English 


customs. 


Friends, send also plenty of muskets and 


powder, for wars are frequent in our 


country—should I be killed, you will have nothing in Tahete ; do got come here 


when I am dead. 


Tehete is a regardless country, and should I die with sickness, 


do not come here. This also I wish, that you would send me all the curious 

things that you have in Fngland —Al o send me every thing necessary for wnting 

—Paper, ink and pens, in abundance; let no writing uten-il be wanting. 
Friends, | have cone, and have nothing at all more to a-k you for: as for your 


desire to instruct lahete. ‘tis wha: | fuly acquiesce in. 


"Lis a common thing for 


people net to understand at first, but your object is good, and I fully consent to it, 


and shal cast off all evil customs 


What I say s truth, and no ie, it i: the real truth. 


This is ali Lbave to write, I have done. 


Friends, wre to me that | may know what you have to say. 


For 
My friends 
the Mi rion ary Ss ciety, 
dindon, 


I wish you ufe and every blessing. 
May | also iive, and may Jehovah save ts all. 


Pomare, Kino or Tanere, &c. &e. 















assisted occasionally by Mr. Tromp and 
Mr. Smith: The mi-sionanes have 
enemies in the colony, but their situa- 
tion has been improved since it reverted 
to the English. They look back with 
regret to the government of General 
Dundas, who-e name, they say, will 
ever be remembered with gratitude by 
them and the poor oppressed Hottent« ts: 
they hope, however that Lord Caledon, 
the present governor, possesses the same 
liberal, enlightened, and himane views 
and disposition, and that in him, Provi- 
dence has given them a second Darius. 
Bethe'sdorp i, a barren spots the suffer- 
ings of the members of the mission have 
been considerab'e. A correspondence 
is carrying on with the governor on this 
subject. ‘The number of Hottentots 
baptized down to October last were, 
adults eighty-four, children sixty-eight. 
Dr. Vander Kemp has been much en- 
geced in wriiing; he has completed 
and sent over to Holland a work on the 
Epistle to the Romans, entitled “'Theo- 
dicz of St. Paul,’ and another consi- 
devable wo:k on midwifery for the use 
of Bethelsdorp. The schools for the 
instruction of Hoctentot children are 
said to succeed. 

The settlement on Zak River is brok- 
enup and the congregation dispersed ; 
they having experienced much distress, 
throuch the continued dryness of the 
season, the unproductive nature of the 
soil, and the frequent plunderings of the 
Boschemen. Mr. Kicherer has under- 
taken (being so requested by Generai 
Baird) the pastoral charge of the exten- 
sive district of Graaf Reinet. With him 
reside the three converted Hot’entots 
who visited this country, who are re- 
ported to conduct themseves in an exem- 
plary manner, 

The distance of the stations on the 
Orange River, among the nation of the 
Namacquas, and at Stellenbosch prevents 
frequent communications, We scarcely 
sce the wisdom of dispersing the few 
Missionaries that are in Africa into bar- 
barous settlements so far apart. 

There is one missionary (Mr. Pidg- 
eon) in Norru AmMexica, who is sta- 
tioried at New Carlisle, but who travel- 
led last summer several hundred miles 
m Neve Scotia and New Brunswick, 
distributing in his journéy many school- 
books and religious tracts Mr. Hiil- 
yard, who went out as a mis ionary to 
Newfoundland, ha. seteted with a burch 
aTarmeuth, in Nova Scotia, 
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In Sourn America, missionaries are 
gaining a footing. One sent to Buenos 
Ayres returned with the discomfited 
English, not, however, without dis- 
persing at Monte Video, where he ree 
sided a considerable time, a number of 
New Testaments and religious tracts in 
the Spanish langraye. 

The British colony of Demarara has in 
the course of the last year been occupied 
by one of the missionary students, Mr. 
Wray, in consequence of a pressing invi« 
tation froma respectable and pious plant- 
er, Mr Post, who, being exceedingly con- 
cerned for his own slaves wlio are very 
numerous, and desirous of extending in- 
struction to the negroes of the sett'ement 
at large, promised to receive a minister if 
sent, and to a-sist him in the prosecution 
of his evangelical labours ; he had before 
supported a schoolmaster on his planta- 
tions. ‘The inhabitants of the ‘colony 
are said to amount to one hundred thou- 
sand, ‘Ihe adjoining colonies of Esse 
guibo and Berbice are very populous and 
destitute of religious instruction. 

Another of the missionary students, 
Mr. Elliot, has been dispatched to the 
island of Tobago, where there are twen- 
ty thousand slaves, and where some of 
the planters have expressed a readiness 
to encourage the labours of missionaries. 

The proceedings of the Society in 
Asta are a. yet in their infancy, and not 
at all comparable to the pro eedings of 
the Haptists in the same quarter of the 
world. 

‘Two missionaries, Cran and Des Grane 
ges, areatVisirgaputam. They have ac- 
quired so mutch knowledge of the Velings 
language, as to begin translating the gos 
pelof Matthew, the two first chaprers 
of which, as also Dr. Watts’s first ca- 
techi.m, they have transmitted home as 
specimens of their progress. ‘They have 
likewise sent the Directors a translation 
of a curious memoir, or history of a 
heathen temp'e. from the original ‘Tc- 
linga into Engli h. 

Mr. Ringeltaube is labouring among 
the natives of Tiumevel/; and others in the 
sowphern part of the peninsula, chiefly 
those who have professed themselves 
Christians, of whom “ his accounts are 
by no means encouraging.” 

Mr. Loveless occupies an inportant 
station in the Asylum at Madras, and 
preaches in the chapel in the Black Town. 

Dr. Taylor continues at Bembay, act- 
ively engaged in acquiring the languazes 
accessary for translating, Hly 
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Scriptures, viz. the Sanscrit, Marhatta, 
Hindoostance, &c. He finds it not so 
easy ‘o learn these languages as some of 
his constituents seem to have imagined. 
He is constuntly calling for fellow-la- 
bourer . 

In Ceylon, missionary affairs are singu 
larly unprospereus. Mr. Vos, minister 
at Columbe, was removed by order of the 
governor, first from his people at that 
plac ¢e, and lastly from the island; at the 
instigation, say the Directors, without 
bringing forward any proof, of some of the 
Dutch consistory, whom he had offended 
by his fidelicty and zeal; and Mr, Ehr- 
bardt, who had come to to 
acquire more «peedily the Cingalese lan- 
guage, was ordered by the same autho- 
rity to return to Adatura, and when 
there, received a second order not to in- 
terfere with any of the Dutch, but con- 
fine his mission and instrucuions to the 
Cingailcse. 

Mr. Morrison is at Cantor, in China, 
perfecting hims lf in the Chinese lan- 
guage in order to the translation of the 
scriptures into that tongue. 

Athomie, the Society hasbeen support- 
ing a Mission To Tue Jews, but 
with little effect. Mr. Frey, the convert, 
preaches in Artillery Lane, in the meet- 
in-house, late Dr. Brichan’s, where, be- 
sides worship on the Lord's Day, there 
are “ Jewish prayer meetings 


Columb 


* on Tues- 


’ 
‘ 


day evenings, and lectures to the Jew son 
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Friday evenings.” The Jewish school hag 
not obtained its wished-for enlargement 
owing to the prohibitory paper issued by 
the presiding rabbi. Ek Says addressed 
to the Jewish people are preparing. A 
Jewish convert * of considerable mental 
endowments and literary qualifications” 
lately arrived in this country from Den- 
mark, with a view of obtaining inform. 
ation from the Directors to qualify him 
for introducing the gospel among his 
brethren in Poland and the adjacent 
parts of Germa y. A tour for the pur- 
pose ot diffusing zeal for the CONVersion 
of the Jews, and for the other objects 
of the Society, was undertaken last au- 
tumn, in the eastern and northern parts 
of the kingdom, by Mr. Frey, accom- 
panied by Messrs. Campbell and Collix 
son, who brought home considerable 
coliections from various congregations, 


The Directors recommend to their bre. 
thren to encourage Jews of both sexes 


to attend on a Christian ministry by find. 
ing them employment. 

The Missionary SEMINARY at 
Gosport, undey Mr. Bogue, ts the lastto~ 
pic in the Report. Pious and promising 
young men are here admitted after a 
strict examination by some of the m+ 
nisters connected with the soc ety, and 
supported for two years, or till they are 
appointed to missionary station, 
‘lhere are twelve persons now on the 
institution. 


‘ Ie 
CDLAC 





[We extract the following accounts of a Parish Library and of the Bish-p f Dre 
gros Sunday Schools, trim the Report of the Society for bettering the condition 


of the Poor, ju t published. | 


ACCOUNT OF A 


Extrac from an Account of a Parish Li- 
brery, Hunmanby, Yorkshire, By 
the Rev. Francis Wrangbam. 


, 
we 


1 have lately founded a small parish 
library, which | keep in my vestry, 
consisting of the twelve volumes he 
Christian's Socicty’s ‘Tracts, the Cheap 
Repository Tracts, the Cottage Library, 


iB. th 


PARISH 


LIBRARY. 

two volumes, the Pilgiim’s Progress, 
Gilpin’s Lives of ‘Truman and Atkins, 
Doddrige’s Gardiner, Susan Gray, Lucy 
Franklin, &c. &c. under an idea that 
the lower classes delight more in cos- 
cretes than in abstracts; or (in other 
words) that sermons are less read than 
tales. It would be important to ascer- 


* It is not an improper question, whether at these prayer meetings, called Few- 
» the same God is worshipped, (unknown to both the Old Testament and the 
> 


New) that the Directors invoke at the cnd of their report, viz. Jenovau-Jesus: 
TE even Calvin called the word Trinity barbarous, what must a conscientious Jew 


think of this blasphemous jargon > 


An Oraheitan who :hould read but one of the 


fi ur gOsbel “awould sm)! ~ tf ne di lL not fi: el indignant, at the ignorant pre umm pued 


Ol tiicat Uirc. tol 


3 of mussious of proselytism throughout all the world. 











tain what ether volumes may have been 
found useful and popular in similar in- 
stitutions. My present collection is 
nearly already all in circulation, The 
schoolmaster attends on Sundays for 
half an hour prior to the beginning of 
the morning service, to receive and give 
o 
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out such books as are returned, or re- 
quired; and fitteen or twenty volumes 
are usually exchanged or issued upor 
these occasions. ‘Ihe masters of fami- 
lies read them to their children, Ke. in 
the evenings; and thus a few visitors 
are perhaps detained from che ale-house 





ACCOUNT OF THE BISHOP OF DROMORE’S SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 


Extract from an Account of the Bishop of 
Dromore’s Sunday Schools. By George 
Aust, £54. 
in the Sunday Schools which the 

Bishop of Dromore hes established in 
his neighbourhood, children of all per- 
suasions are admitted, and in consider- 
able numbers. On a Sunday when I vi- 
sited the Bi: hop last autumn, there were 
above 100. children assembled on the 
lawn in the font of his Lordship’s pa- 
Jace, half a mile from the town of Dro- 
more; and they were all carefully exa- 
mined and rewarded according to their 
merits. I have since learnt that they 
frequently assemble there in far greater 
numbers; and I have received the fol- 
lowing particulars concerning the esta- 
blishment of these schools. 

There are five Sunday Schools in the 
parish of Dromore; two of them en- 
tirely supported by the Bishop. He 
contributes to the three others, giviog 
occasionally to them all, books and other 
premiums. ‘Twenty years have passed, 
since he first established thent. Jiaving 
for some months tried the effect of a 
certain number of children-of the difler- 
ent religious persuasions, he had a meet- 
ing of some of his own clergy at an 
examination of the Schools, uniting with 
then the Roman Catholic priest, and 
two dissenting ministers of the different 
congregatians, called here Old and New 
Lights *. With them was settled a plan 
af instruction, for instilling the funda- 
mental principles of Christianity, chief- 
ly taken from our church carechisin ; 
and for teaching them their duty to God 
and their neighbour; impressing them 
with a particular abhorrence of lying 
and theft—The effect has answered his 
MOst sanguine expectations; the sur- 
rounding peasantry being now remark- 
able for their truth and honesty. 

Every Suaday morning the children 
attend their teachers in the school-hous- 


es; and after divine service, three and 
sometimes four of the schools (the fifth 
being too remote) assemble with their 
masters, as is above-mentioned, before 
the Bishop’s palace. Every one that 
can answer the question proposed is 
rewarded with a halfpenny; afterwards 
they withdraw with the greatest regula- 
rity, arranged two and two together; 
the first step towards improvement be- 
ing to accustom children to a respectful, 
decent, and orderly demeanour, ‘They 
are also required to come neat and 
cleanly, and the Bishop has giveh amongst 
them for a Christmas gift, a gross, or 
twelve.dozen of combs. ‘The children 
of the poor families around him, whe- 
ther them parents be Roman Catholics, 
Dissenters, or of the established church, 
are alk equally desirous of reeciving 
this instruction, and of enjoying these 
benefits, of which they al) partake 
without distinction. In order to remove 
every prejudice, the Bishop is nbdt se 
exactly scrupulous in the choice of 
masters, as to confine them entirely to 
members of the established church; but 
he is careful to sce that they striccly fol- 
low the plan of instruction, which had 
been prescribed; and for that purpose 
they are constantly examined by his own 
agent, and by inspectors appointed by 
himself; and he has never found that 
any undue advantage has been taken of 
his confidence in the teachers. 

The members of the established church 
form here a very respectable and large 
congregation, which has so increased, 
that it has been found necessary to make 
the addition of another aisle to Dromore 
church. ‘This church was rebuilt after 
the restoration by that excellent prelate, 
Dr. Jeremiah Taylor, then Bishop of 
Down Connor and Dromore, and au- 
thor of many valuable woiks, particu- 
larly his Rule of Holy Living and Dy- 
ing. In this church he was buried — 


* The Old Lights strictly adhere to the Calvinist Doctrire. Both agree in the 


same Presbytesian-Church government. 
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There are aleo two large conzre:ations 
of Dissenters, distinguished as above, 
and one of Koman Catholics, ret 
numerou.. To the erection of their 
chapel, and to the rebuildine of one 
of the meeting-house., the Bi-hop con- 
tributed. Indeed he pays the kindest 
attention to the Dissenting ministers, 
and to the Roman Cath lec p.ie t, whom 
he frequently invites to his cable; and 
whenever the tirular Bi hop visits thi 
part of the dioce.e, he is always invited 


sO 


Niw Pwhlications iv August. 





with his clergy, to Dromore hone. 
By this, and bya variety of other in- 
stances of conciliating and liberal con. 
duct, he has produced the greate t har- 
mony among his neighbours. ‘J hey are 
no less distinguished for their loyalty; 
o that a well disciplined corps of yeo- 
mat hayine been formed, he never 
once in the late rebellion, quitted his 
re idence there, during thé whole of 
that alurnung period. 








FYTecTs OF THE ABOLITION OF 






Inte-esting disparches have been ree 
ceived from A rica, al d with *hem some 
Sierra Leone Gazettes, from one of 
whiih, pubished in March last, we 
make the following extiact :— 


Te the Editer of the Sierra Leone Gonette. 


“Permit me to send you the follow. 
in. tact. for your i: scrtio, Ww hich will 
tend to shew in what manner some of 
the natives of this country are disposed 
to view the abolition of the S.ave Lrade 

“Since the abolition of the Slave 
Trade wa made known in the neigh- 
hourhvod of Goree, a quarrel took place 
between the King of Damel and the 
Wlaraboos; after -evera -kirm shes the 
Maraboos drove them back, and car:i- 
el away with them from 500 to 1oco 
head of cattle, that as there 
was no sale fo. slav S, they would not 
take their people, but tht, as cattie 
could be turned to advantage, they 
would take them. 

“| had some conversation with a man 
who took a active part against the king 
of Damel: he assured me that the na- 
tives in their neighbourhood had no in 
tention of taking any more p ssoncrs, 
as they would not <eil; bur, that the 
idea that tho.e who might unaveidab.y 


Sayin ce 


LIS® OF NEW 
THEOLOGY 


A COMPLETE 


IN 


The New Testament, in an improved 
version, upen the basis of Ar hbihop 
Newcome’s new tranlation: with a 
corrected text, and notes critica! and 
explanatory. Published by a Society 
for promotiog Christian knowled-¢ and 


the practice of vitiuc, by the distzibu- 








PU 






THE SLAVE TRADE IN AFRICA, 


he taken, won'd be put to death, was 
quite erroneous 

‘* Mamadoo Saant, a powerful and 
intellivent chief on the river Gambia, 
told me that he -egretted the abolition 
hims lf, as being the means of depriving 
him of some con iderabie emoluments, 
but that he beliew-d, gencraily speake 
ing, it would be of great service to the 
country Ore very Strong reason he 
gave was, that the want of confidence 
in each other. occasioned by the fear of 
kidnapping, or otherwise making slaves, 
obliyed the natives to be constantly 
armed, and every man to suspect his 
brother; but. since the abslition, they 
had already begun to lay aside their guns 
when they weot out; and, he had ro 
doubt, but in a short time, they would 
clear away the woods from about their 
towns that were thea built; and that 
in buildins new ones, they would have 
them in more exposed sitvations, and 
that he himself had altered his mind as 
to the piace he had cho en to build a 
town in, determining to build it now 
on the banks of the river, and cut down 
al! the woods near him; and that he 
intended, as he knew many other natives 
did, to attend as much as possible to 
cultivation, particularly cotton, which 
grows there im gi cat abundance.” 
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RBLICATIONS ON MORALS AND 


AUGUstT, 1508. 


tion of books. 
83.- 18m0 4s. 

Religious Intolerance Reprebated. @ 
sermon, delivered ut the Unitarian cha- 
rel, in Lincoln, June 29, 1808. By 
John Grundy. Svo. 45. 


Royal 8vo. r6s.—12mo. 
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Christian Liberty Advocated: a dis- 
course delivered June 29, 1808, at rhe 
Unitarian chapel, in Lincola. By Hen- 
ry Hunt Piper. Rvo Ts a 

An Essay on the Nature and Disci- 
line of a Christian Church. By R. 
Wright. tamo. 3d. 

The importance of educating the 
Poor: a sermon, preached July 17th, 
y808, at the Black Friars, Canterbury, 
in behalf of the Royal Free-school, 
recently established in that city. By 
John Evans, A. M. and. ed. 8vo. ts. 

A Sermon, preached before his Grace 
John, Duke of Bedford, Lord Licute- 
nant of | eland, President, and the Mem- 
bers of the Association incorporated for 
discountenancing vice, and promoting 
the knowledge and practice of the 
Christian re‘igion, in St. Peter's church, 
on Thursday, April 9, 1807. By the 
Rt. Rev. Chiistopher, Lord Bishop of 
Clonfert. 2s. 

Two sermons on Religious Establish- 
ments. By R. Dickenson, M. A. 2s. 

Sermous by the Rev. Dr. Stirling. 7s 

A Discourse on the Importan ec and 
Difficulties of the Christran Ministry, 
delivered at the Bi-hop of Winche ter’s 
Visitation in Guildford, May 12, 1507. 
By the Rev, W. Wiliams. 1s. 6d, 

Sermons by the late Rev. Dr. Black, 
With a life of the author. 12s. 

Di-courses delivered at the Solemn 
Separation of the Rev. John Bruce to 
the Pastoral office, over the congrega- 
tional Chur h assembling at St. James’s 
Street, Newport, Isle of Wight, May 25, 
1808. By the Rev. J.P Smith, D. D. 
Rev. Samuel Bruce, Rev. J. Bennet, 
and Rev. R. Winter. 2s. 

The Regard which we owe the Con- 
cerns of others: a sermon preached be- 
fore the Devon Union. ' By 5. Great- 
heed. 8vo. ts. 

An Attempt to prove the Truth of! 
Christianity, from the Wisdom display- 
ed in its original Establishment, and 

the hi tory of false and corrupted 
systems of religion; in a series of dis- 
courses preached before the University 
of Oxford, in the year 180%, at the 
Bampton Lecture. By John Penrose, 
M.A. 8vo. Qs 

Four Sermons preached before the 
Missionary Society, 1808, by the Rev 
Dr. Campbell, and the Rev. Messrs. 
Alten, Winter, and Longmire, together 
with the Annua! Report. &c, 2 . od. 

An Analysis of Ward? Errata of 
the Hrotestant Bible; a work publish ed 
wm England, in the year 1688, for the 
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purpose of exp. sing the Protestant Bible 
and Clergy to mdicule and contempt; 
and re-published tin Dublin, for the 
sane purpose, in September, 1807. By 
the Rev. Edward Ryan, 1) D. as. 

lcrusa eM; or, an Answer to the 
following (Queries ——\\ hat 1, the Ety- 
mology of the word ‘Jerusalem ? And, 
is there any connection between Salem 
and Jerusalem? By GC. Sharp. 2s. 

A Disertation upon the Logos of 
St. John. By R. Lawrence, L. L.D, 
35. 

Theological Thoughts on God, the 
Creation, Fal) and Redemption of Man, 
By William smith M D. M.M.C, 
late Chict Justice of Cape Breton. 8vo. 
10s «d, 

Free and Impartial Thoughts on the 
Dangers to be apprehended from the 
increase of Seciarns im this Kin-dom, 
and the evils artsing from the want of 
places of worship for the Poor, especie 
ally in Mary-.e-Bonne and Pancras Pa- 
tishes. By a cordicl Approver of the 
Doctrines, and we] wisher to the pros- 
perity of the church of England. 28. 64 
sewed. 

‘The Claims of the koman Catholics 
constitutionally considered, in a letter to 
the Rt. Rev. Ld, 8p of Norwich: ‘To 
which is added a supplementary Note on 
an hypothe.i, advanced in the historical 
work of Mr. Fox. By ‘T. Buseley, 
M.A. 8vo. as. 6d. 

Neces-ity for Universal Toleration, 
exempUlicd in the Speeches on the Ca- 
tholic Question in 1805 and 1808, by 
Mr. Gratian, lord Hutchinson, Earl 
Moira, the Bishop of Norwich and sir 
J. C. Hippi ley, Bart. care-ully revised 
and corrected irom authente MoS. By 
a Protestant Layman. 8vo. 5. 

‘Vhe Curate catechi-ing; or, a Famie 
liar Expositi n of the Church Cate- 
chism. addressed to the chiidren of a 
country pari h, with suitable questions, 
By the Rev. W. ‘Thistl thwaite, B.A. 
12ima, Is. 

Memoirs of the Life and happy Death 
of Wilberforce smith. 18. : 

Religious Education, as it constitutes 
one branch of the discipline of the chuich 
of t ngland. By J H. Pott, A. M. 
2s. 6d 

Whole Proceedin 8 of the Presbytery 
and Synod of Glasgow, rclative to the 
use of organsin public worship. 7*.6d. 

The life of Dav.d Bra.nerd, Missioue 
ary to the Indians: «ith an abridgement 
oaths Journa. and Diary, from President 
Edwards. By John styles, samo, 4s. 
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Fruits of Ch istian Love, or a Letter 
to the Society of Friends ca led Quakers, 































































on the reliceus instruction oi their 
youth. By Aaucus. ts. 

Temporal Viercies: an Essay to prove 
Mm opposition to those of the Anti- 


Burgher Secession that the common biess- 


wys of Providence are in some mea- 
sure restored to believers, throu h the 


mediation of Christ. by J. Fisher. 
Svo, Ls. 6d. 

The Shipwreck of St. Paul; a Seat- 
oman Prize Poem. By the Kev. C. J. 
Kloare, A. M. ato. 2s. 

Mahomet; a Prize Poem, recited in 
the Theatre, Oxford ; m the year 1808, 

Vhe Pastoral Care: a Didactic Poem. 
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Clergy: with three engravings, 12s. 
Thoughts on Prophecy: particularly 
as connected with the present times ; 


supported by history. By G. R. Hioan. 
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‘The Chemical Catechism, with Notes, 
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Notices. —Correspondence. 


No. 187, High Uolbern. This wosk 
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